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FOREWORD 


Clinton County is one of the first counties in the Com- 
monwealth to be treated in the County Educational Text- 
book Series. The manuscript, co-sponsored by the Clinton 
County Superintendent of Schools, was prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Writers’ Project, and publication of the book 
was made possible through the co-sponsorship of the Clin- 
ton County Commissioners. The book presents a concise 
but comprehensive history of this locality dating from the 
arrival of the first settlers through to the present day. It 
should prove to be of value in teaching local history in our 
schools and of interest to adult residents. 


A Picture of Clinton County should instill and preserve 
in the rising generation the motivating spirit of the early 
settlers of this region—a spirit moulded to insure a con- 
tinuance of our democratic way of life at a time when it is 
being attacked from many sources. 


NEWTON L. BaRTGEs, HAMILTON PROcTOR, 
Superintendent of Schools CHAUNCEY Royer, 
of Cinton County FRaNK A. SHROAT, 


Commissioners of 
Clinton County 
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JoHN M. Carmopy, Administrator 
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Howarp O. HuNTER, Commissioner 
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PREFACE 


A Picture of Clinton County is one of a series of county histories 
which the Pennsylvania Writers’ Project is preparing especially for 
use in Junior High Schools. It is a companion volume of A Picture 
of Lycoming County and, like that volume, will undoubtedly serve as a 
popular history for general use in addition to holding a place in the 
school classroom. 


Publication of the volume is a result of the support and interest of 
Newton L. Bartges, Superintendent of Clinton County Schools, and 
of County Commissioners Hamilton Proctor, Chauncey Roper, and 
Frank Shroat. Acting jointly as co-sponsors, these men have made this 
history available for students and the general public. 


Acknowledgment is made for the cooperation of the following per- 
sons who acted as consultants: Mary E. Crocker, Judge Charles Dunn, 
Rebecca Gross, George Hess, Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, Dr. T. B. 
Stewart, and Harvey O. Wren. Delos L. Glossner assisted in selecting 
the photographs included in this publication and Warren Ohl, City 
Engineer, and Charles Hogeland, District Forester, aided materially in 
the preparation of the maps of Lock Haven and Clinton County. Space 
will not permit the mention of all who lent assistance in this undertak- 
ing, but the workers of the Pennsylvania Writers’ Project wish to ex- 
press their appreciation to numerous public officials within Clinton 
County, the local newspapers, the Ross Library and others who con- 
tributed to the successful completion of this volume. 


A Picture of Clinton County was compiled by workers of the Wil- 
liamsport unit under the local supervision of James M. McGee. It was 
edited by James M. Moore of the State Editorial staff. Research, writ- 
ing, and clerical work were done by Meyer A. Custard, Hugh M. Duri- 
gan, Margaret Ann Fox, Robert I. Melhorn, Howard E. Painton, and 
Morton B. Reeser. 

J. KNox MILLIGAN, 
Harrisburg, Pa. State Supervisor 
January 15, 1942 Pennsylvania Writers’ Project 
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Introduction 


N North Central Pennsylvania, at the eastern edge of the vast bitu- 
minous coal fields and split by the jigsaw course of the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River, is Clinton County. Created by an act of 
Legislature, June 21, 1839, the county is made up of land formerly in 
Lycoming and Centre Counties. It is bounded on the north by Potter 
and Lycoming Counties; on the east by Lycoming and Union; on the 
south by Centre; and on the west by Clearfield and Cameron. Irregu- 
lar in shape, it is approximately sixty miles long, twenty miles wide 
and covers an area of 878 square miles. There are 21 townships, 7 bor- 
oughs and one city with a total population of 34,557. 


Much of the county’s surface is broken by foothills and mountains. 
Some of the higher sections are heavily wooded. Crossing the county 
diagonally, is Bald Eagle Ridge, which extends westward from Muncy, 
Lycoming County, to Milesburg, Centre County, and is said to_be the 
longest unbroken mountain range in the State. It is named for the 
noted Delaware Indian, Chief Bald Eagle, whose place of residence, 
called ‘“The Nest,” was on Spring Creek, near Milesburg. 


There are several beautiful and fertile valleys, the most important 
being the West Branch Valley, which meanders all the way across the 
county; Bald Eagle Valley, with its creek flowing north to enter the 
West Branch near Lock Haven; Sugar Valley, which closely parallels 
the Centre County Line; and Nittany Valley, which lies between Sugar 
and Bald Eagle Valleys. The West Branch of the Susquehanna, divid- 
ing the valley into two nearly equal parts, is the principal stream in the 
region’s drainage system. Among the tributaries that form part of this 
system are Bald Eagle Creek, Queen’s Run, Fishing Creek, Lick Run, 
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Young Woman’s Creek, Hyner Run, Kettle Creek, Drury’s Run, Sinne- 
mahoning Creek and Tangascootac Creek. 


EARLY OCCUPANTS 


The territory now included in Clinton County, in common with 
other sections of Pennsylvania, has been under the domination of vari- 
ous powers, including the two great Indian federations—the Algonquin 
and Iroquois. After wresting the land from the Algonquin (1720-28) 
the Iroquois gradually yielded place to the white man, and by 1775 they 
had moved to territory farther west. Even before the Indians had 
fully relinquished their hold on this section, Scotch-Irish, German, 
French Huguenot, and Dutch pioneers had moved in and occupied 
choice plots of their land. Incited by the British after the Declaration 
of Independence the Indians enlisted eagerly in attempts to expel the 
white settlers. In the West Branch Valley the drama of savage warfare, 
with its battles, raids, massacres, and burnings was enacted. Inured 
to years of struggle with the Indians and with poverty and the elements, 
the frontiersmen carried on for many months. But the combined at- 
tacks of the British and Indians brought about the Great Runaway of 
1778; not until 1783 did the settlers return to the valley. The ravages 
of time and fire were repaired—new cabins were built, and the work of 
clearing and cultivating the land was resumed. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


At the time of settlement Clinton County contained a great wealth 
of virgin forests and mineral deposits. Magnificent growths of fine 
white, pitch and shortleaf pine, of hemlock and several types of hard- 
woods covered the valleys, hills, and mountain slopes. Beneath the 
surface were bituminous coal, iron ore, and clay. Sand and limestone 
were found in abundance over large sections of its area. The full de- 
velopment of these natural resources became possible with the con- 
struction in 1834, of the West Branch Canal, and the completion of 
the Sunbury and Erie Railroad to Lock Haven in 1859. 
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For a time it seemed certain that coal and iron would become the 
region’s greatest source of wealth. A number of small fortunes were 
spent in opening mines and building furnaces. Towns sprang up 
almost as if by magic. But most of the operations eventually were 
abandoned when more profitable deposits were discovered in other 
regions. Mushroom villages became ghost towns and soon passed out 
of existence. The period of activity in coal and iron production, which 
began in the early 1830’s, lasted less than two score years. 


Meanwhile the value of the forests had been recognized and lumber- 
ing had became a well-established industry. In 1849 a log “boom” 
was constructed in the Susquehanna at Lock Haven, and from that time 
lumbering grew rapidly. At the height of production, tens of thou- 
sands of trees were felled annually in Clinton and adjoining counties. 
Floated down the river, the logs were converted into lumber. For 40 
years lumbering held place as the county’s most important industry. 
Then came the great floods of 1889 and 1894, which inundated the 
entire West Branch Valley and swept away millions of feet of logs and 
lumber. Heavy losses from the floods, coupled with denudation of 
the forests, caused the industry to decline. 


RAC LA LaGR@UPS 


To better their condition came men from many lands, and from 
different sections of our own country. They conquered the wilderness, 
established homes and exploited the natural resources of the region. 
From New England came the colorful “timber-jack”’ to help fell the 
giant trees and convey them to market; iron-masters and experienced 
miners came from England; Germany contributed farmers, artisans, 
and tradesmen. Men from Ireland helped construct the canal and 
railroads; later, many of the laborers came from Italy. After the 
forests had been stripped of the most accessible timber, coal and iron 
operations abandoned, and the railroad and canal projects completed, 
numerous workers moved to other districts. But many remained, 
making of Clinton County a melting pot in which the peoples of vari- 
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ous nationalities through intermarriage and every day contact became 
fused into present-day Americans. 


BACK TO THE SOE 


Many of those who remained turned to cultivation of the soil. The 
best of the land was cleared of underbrush and prepared for the plant- 
ing of crops. The hilly, but fertile, sections were devoted to grazing. 
Farming progressed to such an extent that, for a time, it rivaled the 
county’s manufacturing industry in value and importance. 


But many residents did not follow agricultural pursuits. Some of 
them established new industries, most of which were related to or 
dependent on lumbering, such as paper manufacturing, leather tanning, 
and furniture making. Although some of the older industries have 
been discontinued, many new ones have been established to take their 
places and provide employment. Today there are approximately 70 
establishments manufacturing a variety of products. 


Clinton has become a county in which industrial activity is again 
dominant. There is now a modern airplane factory turning out hun- 
dreds of small planes each month. Production of woolen goods has 
increased to important proportions. Products turned out by paper 
and printing establishments are valued at more than $7,000,000 annual- 
ly. Sole leather, silk, and rayon are today important local industries, 
while many other residents are employed by the railroads and in the 
various plants producing dyestuffs, felt goods, terra cotta, firebrick, 
and chemicals. 
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Indians of Clinton County 


HE beautiful West Branch Valley and the adjacent hills and moun- 

tains were favorite hunting and fishing grounds of the Indians long 
before white men settled in Clinton County. The Susquehanna and 
its tributaries teemed with fish, and the forests were alive with game. 
The Algonquin and the Iroquois were the two main Indian groups in- 
habiting this region. 


IROQUOIS 


Most of the Iroquois lived between the Genesee River and the Hud- 
son River, in what is now New York State. Their headquarters, which 
they called ‘““The Long House,” was at Onondaga. About 1570, five 
tribes of these northern Iroquois—the Onondaga, Oneida, Mohawk, 
Cayuga, and Seneca—joined together to form the Iroquois Confederacy, 
one of the most powerful Indian alliances in North America. 


The Tuscarora, also an Iroquoian tribe but living in North Carolina, 
being defeated in warfare with the British settlers were forced out of 
that region at the beginning of the eighteenth century. They migrated 
northward, and in 1714 joined the league of the Five Nations. After 
that the confederacy was known as the Six Nations, or “The United 
People.” 


The purposes of the league were to end the incessant fighting be- 
tween the tribes, and develop a respect for, and a rigid enforcment of 
their laws. Iroquoian tribes that did not join the confederacy were re- 
garded as.enemies by the Six Nations and over a period of years these 
tribes were either subjugated or annihilated. 
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The first known inhabitants of the West Branch Valley, the An- 
daste, were of Iroquois stock. The name Andaste was given to them 
by the French and referred to the tribes on the upper Susquehanna. 
Those living farther south were called Susquehannock. 


The Andaste built a number of strong fortifications, two of which 
were in the West Branch Valley, one at or near the mouth of Pine Creek, 
and the other near the mouth of Muncy Creek. These forts were taken, 
probably in 1663, by the Five Nations. After a long resistance during 
which their ranks were severely depleted by warfare, famine, and disease, 
the Andaste were virtually exterminated. In 1763 there were only twen- 
ty known survivors of this once powerful tribe. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


-The Algonquin group, like the Iroquois, was composed of many 
tribes. Its domain, which almost completely encircled that of the 
Northern Iroquois, included more territory than that of any other In- 
dian group in Eastern North America. They held a much larger region 
and exceeded the Iroquois in numbers, but they were not so powerful. 


The Algonquin also formed leagues or confederacies. Their most 
important organization was composed of the Lenape, more frequently 
called the Delaware. This league was made up of three principal 
clans, the Uname, the Minsi, or Munsee, and the Unalachtigo. Each 
clan had its own totem and also was known by the name of the figure 
represented upon it. Hence the Uname, whose totem was a turtle, was 
called the Turtle Tribe; the Minsi, whose totem was a wolf, was called 


the Wolf Tribe; and the Unalachtigo, whose totem was a turkey, was 
called the Turkey Tribe. 


The Minsi or Wolf Tribe was the only one of the Delaware group 
which lived in the territory that is now Clinton County. They were a 
ferocious people, occupying territory that extended from the vicinity 
of the Delaware and Susquehanna headwaters to the Lehigh River on 
the south. 
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Many of the Algonquin tribes were conquered by the Iroquois in 
the 1650’s, after which most of them migrated to Ohio. Those that 
remained were permitted to occupy parts of the conquered territory as 
subjects of the Iroquois. 


The most important Indian towns in what is now Clinton County 
were on or near Great Island, in the West Branch at the mouth. of Bald 
Eagle Creek. Situated on the Indian trail leading from Shamokin 
(present-day Sunbury) to Chinklacamoose (present-day Clearfield), 
Great Island was an important meeting place where tribal councils 
were frequently held. There were three villages on the island. One 
was on the eastern end; another, ruled over by Chief Newahleeka, was 
in the western part; and between the two, opposite the mouth of Bald 
Eagle Creek, was Oldtown, whose last chief was Shawanee Ben. 


On the north side of the Susquehanna, opposite the mouth of Sugar 
Run, was Monseytown, inhabited by the Wolf Tribe of the Delaware. 
Other important villages within the area now covered by Clinton 
County were at the eastern end of the present village of Dunnstown; 
east of the hamlet of Charlton on the north side of the river; on the 
site of the village of Liberty; at Queen’s Run; at the mouth of Tanga- 
scootac Creek; at Young Woman’s Town (North Bend) at the mouths 
of Kettle and Sinnemahoning Creeks, and probably at various other 
places, which now are not definitely known. 


Most of the Indians living in this region at the time of the first 
explorations by white men were Delaware. But many of their villages 
were on sites formerly occupied by other tribes, as is indicated by the 
discovery of artifacts identified with different tribes on the same vil- 
lage sites. 


After conquering the Delaware in 1720 the Iroquois became undis- 
puted masters of the West Branch Valley. Most of the tribes of the 
Six Nations had been allied with the British in the French and Indian 
War, so, at the outbreak of the Revolution, the British again enlisted 
their aid, but this time against the colonists. During the year 1776 
the British incited them to attacks on the white settlers. They made 
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several incursions in this section, on some occasions even under the 
command of a British officer. 


LONG HOUSES AND WIGWAMS 


Indian houses differed from one another greatly, both in size and 


bP) 


design. Those of the Iroquois, called “long houses,” were rectangular 
in shape, ranging from 20 to as much as 180 feet in length and from 
15 to 20 feet in width. On a framework of peeled poles, fastened 
together by thongs, was laid a covering of bark or brush, one piece 
overlapping the other. The houses were heated by an open fire, or if 
the houses were long, several fires were built on the earthen floor. A 
vent in the roof above each fire allowed the smoke to escape. Skins of 
animals or woven grass mats were used as floor coverings. Several fam- 
ily groups, the number depending on the size of the structure, occupied 
a long house; each group had an allotted space. 


The houses of the Algonquin were much smaller and less substan- 
tial in construction than the “long houses” of the Iroquois. They re- 


oD Se 


sembled a tent and were called “‘tepee,” “wigwam,” or “lodge.” A 
cone-shaped framework was constructed by placing poles in a circle and 
tying them together at the top. The frame was covered with hides of 
animals, woven grass, or bark. The ‘“‘wigwams” were arranged so as 
to form a circle, and the open space within the circle was used for 


playing games and holding occasional celebrations or council meetings. 


MODE OF LIVING 


Although game and fish formed the principal food of the Indians, 
at most villages they planted maize (corn), pumpkins, squash, peas, 
beans, and sunflowers, the seeds of the latter being edible and tasty. 
Wild fruit, berries, nuts, and edible roots were additional seasonal foods. 
In some locations tobacco was also grown. Tools and weapons—ham- 
mers, pestles, axes, knives, arrowheads, and spearheads—were made of 
stone. 


Judged by present-day standards, the Indians were extremely care- 
less in the matter of personal hygiene, and untidy in their dress. Their 
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Scene in Clinton County Woods 


garments were made chiefly from the cured skins of animals; often the 
head of the animal was retained, giving the wearer a grotesque appear- 
ance. They were very fond of adornment and bedecked themselves 
with feathers, and with strings of shell beads, called wampum. Wam- 
pum was also used for money. Another form of adornment consisted 
of painting the face and the body with bright colors. The paint was 
made of clay, colored with the sap or juice of plants and berries. Red, 
green, white, and black were the colors most frequently used and the 
crude designs that the Indian daubed on his face and body indicated 
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the tribe to which he belonged, and signified, for those who could read 
the signs, his feelings—joyful or sorrowful—and his attitude—warlike 
or friendly. 


Indians did most of their cooking over an open fire. Wild turkeys, 
squirrels, deer, and other game were roasted on spits. Fish, mussels, 
and clams were cooked by covering them with hot ashes. Corn in the 
husk was cooked in the same manner. Fire was not only used for 
cooking, warmth and signals, but also in the treatment of diseases. The 
customary method was to place the patient in a sweat pit, usually a hole 
in the earth lined with clay. Then bark vessels containing stones heated 
in the fire were placed around the afflicted Indian. After sweating for 
a time the patient left the crude vapor bath and plunged into a pool 
or stream of cold water. But this severe treatment was frequently 
fatal. Arthritis, rheumatism, and tuberculosis were the diseases most 
prevalent among the Indians prior to the arrival of the white people; 
and after that time they suffered severe epidemics of smallpox and 
measles. 


SHARING THE LABOR 


Indian men are often considered as being lazy because they hunted 
and fished while the women worked in the fields and performed the 
menial tasks. Today in Pennsylvania, hunting and fishing are con- 
sidered sport and recreation, but upon them depended the Indians’ very 
existence. Providing a sufficient supply of meat was not only a strenu- 
ous, but also a hazardous task, and many Indian hunters perished dur- 
ing winter hunting trips. 

Although the women raised most of the crops, they considered their 
labor the lighter, because the growing season included the summer 
months only. Other tasks seem to have been somewhat evenly divided 
between the sexes. The men made snowshoes, lacrosse sticks, bows, 
arrows, spears, knives, and stone and pottery pipes. Flints, bones, 
antlers, and shells were used in making weapons and implements. The 
men gathered elm and basswood bark, which the women made into ropes 
and cords. The men also assisted in tanning pelts and making them 
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into moccasins and garments. The women made hunting shirts and 
leggings and decorated them with moose hair, porcupine quills, and 
beads provided by the men. The men were fastidious about their head- 
gear, so it was customary for each to fashion his own. Women made 
corn into meal by grinding it in a mortar with a pestle. The mortars 
usually were made of a cut log hollowed out with fire, while pestles were 
of stone. When traveling in a mixed group the baggage was carried by 
the women, so that the men, unencumbered, could defend the party in 
case of attack. The men took turns in sharing the responsibility of 
guarding the camp or village from enemies. © 


RELIGION 


In the Indian plan of life religion held a very important place. 
They worshiped a “‘Great Spirit,” whom they believed to be the creator 
and ruler of the universe. They also believed that there were lesser 
deities who carried out the wishes of the Great Spirit. To propitiate 
these lesser deities and win favor with the Great Spirit, food and other 
articles of worth were offered up as sacrifices. The Indians feasted, 
fasted, or danced for the same purpose. They believed that all things 
were made by the Great Spirit for the common good; therefore, they 
considered it a duty to be hospitable and generous. They did not hesi- 
tate to share their last morsel of food with members of their own tribe 
and even with strangers. 


Indian marriages were made with the understanding that they would 
last only as long as both parties were satisfied. As separation and di- 
vorce were considered disgraceful, both parties usually strove to keep 
their relationship with each other compatible and happy thus making 
their union permanent. Broken marriages were said to have been few, 
and plural marriages were not approved. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


The Indians would have been believers in the adage “They govern 
best who govern least,” for their system of civil government was ex- 
ceedingly simple and democratic. They had no written laws, and were 
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governed only by rules or customs they had inherited. Occasionally 
these rules were revised or new ones were adopted in council meeting. 
Absolute authority was not vested in any one person. The chiefs, the 
highest ranking officials, could not declare war, make treaties, or trans- 
act important business without the consent of the council and other 
members of the tribe. Chiefs could not levy or collect taxes, but 
received only what was given to them voluntarily or taken from van- 
quished enemies during intertribal warfare. The land was common 
property in which all men had equal rights, except for certain areas, 
which an individual had improved and continued to use. If an Indian 
erected a house or made an improvement, then moved away, he could 
not retain it against anyone who wished to occupy it. But should the 
original owner return within a year or two, it was restored to him with- 
out question. Theft within a tribe was rare, but if an article were 
stolen the owner simply took his property wherever he found it. Even 
for murder there was no fixed penalty, but the culprit was dealt with 
by the relatives of the victim. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER II 
INDIANS OF CLINTON COUNTY 


1. By what other name was the Six Nations of the Iroquois known? 
Name the tribes composing the Six Nations. 
2. Who were the first known inhabitants of the West Branch Valley? 
3. Into what clans were the Lenape divided? 
4. Give the name of the Indian town at the following places: 
(a) opposite the mouth of Bald Eagle Creek; 
(b) opposite the mouth of Sugar Run; 
(c) at North Bend. 
5. With whom were the Iroquois Indians allied in the Revolutionary War? 
6. What were the Iroquois Indian houses called? 
What were those of the Algonquin called? Describe them. 
7. How did the Clinton County Indians treat their sick? 
Briefly describe Indian religion. Government. 
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Land Purchases and Treaties 


HE Iroquois, having conquered the Delaware, regarded themselves as 

the lawful owners of the Delaware territory along the Susquehanna 
River including the area that is now Clinton County. This claim was 
recognized by William Penn, who in 1682 wrote to Acting Governor 
Brockholls of the province of New York that he was sending agents 
to the Iroquois headquarters in New York State to try to purchase 
this land. In the meantime, Thomas Dongan, appointed Governor of 
New York by the English Crown, became concerned over Penn’s inten- 
tions, feeling that any extension of Penn’s holdings would result to the 
disadvantage of the traders in New York, who had been enjoying a 
lucrative business with the Iroquois. 


Dongan thereupon summoned several Iroquois chiefs and _per- 
suaded them to cede the Susquehanna lands to him. He then wrote 
to Penn, telling of his purchase but assuring him that they ought not 
to “fall out” over it. Nothing further was done in the matter until 
1696 when Penn and Dongan, both then residing in England, nego- 
tiated an agreement. Dongan leased the territory to Penn for one 
hundred pounds “lawful money of England” and “thenceforth at the 
annual rental of a peppercorn” (A peppercorn, the dried seed of a 
black pepper, had no value). The lease was turned over to the Pro- 
prietary Government of Pennsylvania, then headed by William Mark- 
ham, Governor of the Province, who had been Penn’s deputy governor 
before the latter returned to England in 1684. 


The territory leased, according to the deed, included ‘“‘all the said 
river Susquehanna: and all the lands lying on the west side of the river 
to the setting of the sun, and to extend from the mouth of the said river 
northward, up the same to the hills or mountains called by the said na- 
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tions, ‘endless hills’-—also with all the islands in the river, ways, water- 
courses, woods, underwoods, timber and trees, mountains, hills, mines, 
valleys, minerals, quarries, rights, liberties, privileges, hereditaments 
and appurtenances thereunto—.” This embraced almost all of the 
northeastern part of Pennsylvania to the New York State Line. 


Shortly after Penn had leased the land from Dongan, the Delaware 
chiefs in the territory protested the transfer, asserting that they were 
the rightful owners of the land. In order to avert the possibility of 
trouble with the dissatisfied Indians, the Provincial authorities tried 
to induce the Delaware chiefs to approve the transaction. Finally, on 
April 1, 1701, an agreement was reached and a treaty signed. 


TREAYs© Halza7 


Although William Penn had leased these lands from Governor Don- 
gan, and later had reached an agreement with the Delaware chiefs, 
there was still another claimant to be dealt with. The Six Nations dis- 
regarding the fact that the Iroquois had sold the land to Dongan prior 
to formation of their confederacy, asserted that they, as the conquerors 
of the Delaware, were the legal owners of the land and that neither 
Dongan nor the Delaware chiefs had the right to negotiate treaties re- 
garding it. Feeling among the Six Nations Indians grew stronger as 
time went on. Many of the older chiefs had died and those who took 
their places, believing that the whites had taken unfair advantage of 
their predecessors, became more and more caustic in their criticism. 


On June 17, 1737, a Great Council meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia for the purpose of re-establishing friendly relations. At the 
meeting the Six Nations, for additional ‘“‘quantities of goods,” signed a 
new agreement, relinquishing their claims to the Susquehanna territory. 
The treaty was signed by 23 representatives of the Six Nations, and 
witnessed by 17 representatives of the Province. Among those wit- 
nessing for the Province were Conrad Weiser and Chief Shikellimy. 


For the sake of comparison with present land values in this territory 
a detailed list of the articles contained in the “‘quantities of goods” fol- 
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lows:—‘500 lbs. powder; 600 Ibs. of lead; 45 guns; 60 stroud water 
match coats; 100 blankets, 100 diffle match coats; 200 yds. half thick; 
100 shirts; 400 hats; 40 pairs shoes and buckles; 40 pairs stockings; 120 
combs; 2000 needles; 1000 flints; 24 looking glasses; 2 pounds of ver- 
million; 100 tin pots; 100 pipes and 24 dozen gartering; besides 5 gal- 
lon of rum.” This treaty remained in force until the “New Purchase” 
in 1768. 


TREATY OF FORT STANWIX 


At the close of the French and Indian War, a number of the officers 
of Bouquet’s expeditionary force into Western Pennsylvania petitioned 
the Provincial Government for a grant of land along the Susquehanna 
River. Their application mentioned 40,000 acres on the West Branch, 
specifying a section large enough to “establish a colony of sufficient 
strength to resist an attack from the enemy” with each member hav- 
ing ‘“‘a reasonable and commodious plantation” commensurate with his 
military rank and length of service. The Provincial Government ex- 
pressed a willingness to comply with the request, provided that addi- 
tional territory could be obtained from the Indians. | 


As a result a commission appointed to confer with the Six Nations 
on the matter, successfully concluded a treaty at Fort Stanwix (now 
Rome, N. Y.) on November 5, 1768. For $10,000 the Indians con- 
veyed another great slice of territory to the Province. This treaty 
mentioned the stream, Tiadaghton, as the western boundary. 


A misinterpretation of Tiadaghton later resulted in a great deal of 
controversy and trouble. The Indians maintained that Tiadaghton 
meant Lycoming Creek, but the Provincial Government insisted that 
Pine Creek, farther to the west, was the true Tiadaghton. Clinton 
County is several miles west of the territory that was then under dispute. 


By this time the Indians were beginning to realize the value of the 
land to the white man, so they adopted the practice of selling the same 
tract as often as a purchaser could be found. In 1754, they sold the 
Susquehanna Valley to the people of New England, and in 1766 they 
gave that portion of it around Wyalusing to the Christian Indians. 
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Then, two years later, at Fort Stanwix, they sold a tract that included 
the same land to the Pennsylvania Proprietaries. The Christian In- 
dians at Wyalusing knew nothing about their lands being sold away 
from them, until they were so informed by a trader. 


The dispute over the boundary line of the New Purchase was an- 
other example of Indian sagacity. By insisting that Tiadaghton was 
Lycoming Creek, they were able to hold an excellent hunting and fish- 
ing region for sixteen years. In a treaty negotiated in 1784, how- 
ever, the Indians admitted that Pine Creek, not Lycoming, was the real 
Tiadaghton and truly the western boundary of the 1768 Purchase. The 
treaty of 1784 gave the State Government possession of all the land 
within the present State lines, except the Erie Triangle. The area now 
covered by Clinton County, was included in the 1784 acquisition. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER III 
LAND PURCHASES AND TREATIES 


1. How did William Penn acquire land in Clinton County? What territory did it 
embrace? 


2. Who disputed Penn’s right to the land? How was the dispute adjusted? Give 
date. 


Tell about the Treaty of 1737. 
What part did Conrad Weiser and Chief Shikellimy take in the Treaty of 1737? 
Give the date of the Treaty of Fort Stanwix. 


What was named as the western boundary in the Treaty of Fort Stanwix? 


Be Ape a fat 


What was the Tiadaghton controversy? When was it settled? 
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Early Settlement 


coTcH-IrIsH, German, Dutch, and Huguenot immigrants and their 
families predominated in the earliest settlement of Clinton County. 
They came to the areas along the West Branch of the Susquehanna al- 
most as soon as the bulk of the Indian population had removed to new 
hunting grounds in Ohio. Some of the Scotch-Irish had settled in 
Chester County, but as soon as it became apparent that virgin forests 
farther north offered greater opportunities, they ventured into this 
country of many streams and an abundance of game and fish. Most of 
the Germans and Huguenots came from Berks and Lancaster Counties. 
The Dutch came mostly from New Jersey. Each of these pioneer 
groups brought their national and religious customs with them. 


All of them brought to Clinton County an innate love for freedom 
that had been nurtured on struggles for independence in their various 
homelands. Their capacity for intense loyalty was thus diverted to 
this new country, which already was beginning to show signs of cleav- 
age from the old. Most of them were hard-working, dependable, God- 
fearing men and women who strove to promote the best interests of 
their communities. 


Early settlements in Clinton County occurred between the years 
1768 and 1775 in the Pine Creek, McElhattan and Lock Haven areas. 
Most of the pioneers entered this region by way of the Susquehanna. 
Finding the most desirable locations in legally purchased territory al- 
ready occupied, they pushed upstream until they discovered other satis- 
factory sites. The broad level plain around the mouth of Pine Creek 
was extremely attractive. This was still in Indian territory, and white 
men were forbidden by the Provincial Government to settle here. How- 
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ever, the more aggressive pioneers staked out homestead plots, risking 
possible massacre by the Indians in order to develop this rich alluvial soil. 


Just when the first settlers arrived and who they were are not 
definitely recorded, but there were several homesteads in this vicinity 
at the beginning of the Revolutionary War. Residents had marked off 
tracts of 300 to 400 acres, so that their claims included virtually all 
of the level land and some of the hilly country. 


These pioneers in the Pine Creek region frequently have been re- 
ferred to as “outlaws” and “‘squatters.” ‘That they violated the Pro- 
vincial law, and also a treaty with the Indians, there is no doubt. But 
extenuating circumstances governed their appropriation of land in this 
forbidden territory. The Provincial policy of steadily acquiring addi- 
tional lands convinced the settlers that this section eventually would 
be purchased, and this did occur. 


Most of the settlers’ tracts were purchased from the Indians—for a 
trifle, it is true, but many enormous sections elsewhere were acquired in 
exchange for articles of ridiculously small value. Land was cheap; to 
the Indians it meant little except as a hunting ground. Then, too, by 
1772 the great tribes were fairly well broken up, and the Indians fre- 
quenting this section were but stragglers from formerly powerful 
groups. The main body had moved westward into the Ohio country. 
Those still here probably felt they soon would be crowded out by the 
advance of the white man; therefore, they would accept whatever they 
could get in exchange for a piece of land. 


PINE? CREEK ?SE LTLERS 


With the outbreak of the Revolutionary War conditions changed. 
Some of the Indians had been allies of the British in the French and 
Indian War. The British now lost no time in making an effort to renew 
that alliance and to turn the Indians against all colonists, not only those 
in Indian territory but everywhere in the Province. This action did 
much to solidify the settlers in their opposition to the English. 


Among the first to settle in the Pine Creek area was Alexander 
Hamilton, a Scotch-Irishman who came to America as a young man. 
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He had settled along the Juniata River, but in 1772 he removed to the 
West Branch and marked off a tract a mile square. Afterward, be- 
lieving he had more ground than he could profitably use, he gave half 
of his tract to John Jackson, who came from Orange County, New 
York. Both Hamilton and Jackson were good mechanics. As car- 
penters, joiners, wagon-makers, tanners, and blacksmiths their services 
were in great demand. These men with their families left their Pine 
Creek homes at the time of the Great Runaway of 1778. (See Chap- 
tetavo): 


Arriving at Fort Augusta, Hamilton, at the urgent request of the 
commander, Colonel Hunter, remained to help defend the fort. He 
was charged with enrolling and organizing the men from the West 
Branch to protect the settlement at what is now Sunbury and North- 
umberland. Several houses in the vicinity had been vacated, and Ham- 
ilton’s family occupied one of them until peace returned to that district. 
In the fall of 1781 he was ambushed and killed by roving Indians, just 
a short distance above Northumberland on the North Branch. After 
peace was established Hamilton’s widow and children returned to Pine 
Creek and received from the State government a full title to their land. 


Another early arrival in this section was James Crawford, who came 
up the river about 1772 from Hanover Township, Lancaster County. 
He was an active participant in the Fair Play System (See Chapter V) 
and was one of the framers of the Pine Creek Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. When the Revolutionary War began he was among the first to 
offer his services. He represented Northumberland County in the 
State Constitutional Convention in 1776. One of the last acts of the 
Convention was to commission Crawford a major in the Twelfth Regi- 
ment. During the following year he took part in many skirmishes and 
battles, including Bound Brook, Piscataway, Brandywine and German- 
town. He was wounded at the historic Battle of the Brandywine. 
Due to regimental changes that deprived him of his rank, he resigned, 
October 12, 1777, but offered to serve to the end of the war at his own 
expense. The regiment was so badly shattered, however, that it was 
merged with others, and Major Crawford returned home. In the fol- 
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lowing year he was elected sheriff of Northumberland County, of which 
Clinton was then a part. At the expiration of his term he was appoint- 
ed Justice of the Fourth District, composed of Wayne Township, and 


part of Mifflin and Pine Creek Townships. This office he held for the 
remainder of his life. 


Robert Love, for whom Love’s Gap and Love’s Run are named, also 
was an early arrival in the Pine Creek area. Like many of the pioneers 
in this section he was of Scotch-Irish descent. He had formerly settled 
on the Juniata River, but in 1773 he came to the West Branch and 
located on a level plain opposite the mouth of Pine Creek. Part of his 
family of twelve children came in overland, by way of “the burnt cab- 
ins and Eagle’s Nest” (over the mountain and through Milesburg), and 
part by way of the rivers in canoe. Love, one of the leading pioneers 
of his day, was active in the Fair Play System, and was one of the lead- 
ers in the movement which resulted in the framing and signing of the 
Pine Creek Declaration of Independence. 


During the Revolutionary War the Indians were a constant menace 
to the infant settlement; men and women often had narrow escapes 
from the dreaded tomahawk, and not a few were killed or taken prisoner. 
Just prior to the Great Runaway, the Fultons, neighbors of the Loves 
were carried off. On hearing of this, Love got his family started for 
Fort Horn on the Susquehanna between present-day Pine and McEI- 
hattan. They had scarcely left their clearing when a band of Indians 
appeared. Mrs. Love was carrying a small child. Her husband soon 
overtook her and, taking the child from her, urged all to greater speed. 
Three or four of the Indians were about to close in when a group of 
militia-men met the fleeing family and the Indians took to the forest. 


McELHA'TTANS SETTLERS 


The McElhattan area also attracted white men at an early date. 
Michael Quigley came from Lancaster County and took up a claim 
in 1768. Legend says Quigley first came up the West Branch in 1762 
and lived for a time at Great Island. He went back to Lancaster 
County, but returned to the West Branch and settled on the site of the 
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present village of McElhattan. If Quigley settled at Great Island in 
1762, he was unquestionably the first white settler in what is now 
Clinton County. It is considered probable that Quigley, upon his re- 
turn from Lancaster County to the West Branch area of McElhattan, 
sold his “improvement” on Great Island to Catherine “Widow” Smith, 
the famous gun-borer of the Revolution. 


Following Quigley to the McElhattan vicinity came William Mc- 
Elhattan and Richard McCafferty. McCafferty selected a home site 
near Quigley’s, and made a few improvements on it, but died within a 
short time. He was probably the first white person buried in the 
county. William McElhattan did not become a permanent resident 
of this section. He left here, probably at the time of the Great Run- 
away, and migrated to Kentucky, where he died in 1807. The land 
upon which he settled never was warranted to him, so he must have 
assumed squatters’ rights; but he appears to have been a person of con- 
siderable importance in the settlement. He is listed as one of the town- 
ship officers in 1776, and is said to have been active in the Fair Play 
System. The fact that the stream and the town at this place bear his 
name indicates he was quite widely known, although during Catherine 
Smith’s occupancy of the mill site the stream was known as Smith’s Run. 


Another early settler in this area whose name is written in the his- 
tory of the West Branch was Samuel Horn, a German pioneer. Like 
McElhattan, he did not make this his permanent home. Although the 
exact date of his arrival is not recorded, it is known he was one of the 
first settlers. He built his log cabin, according to tradition, on the 
site of a French trading post. This would place it on the south side 
of the river about midway between the present villages of Pine and 
McElhattan on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The site had considerable 
strategic value, because its elevated position within a bend of the river 
gave it a commanding view of the river for a mile or more, both up- 
stream and downstream. 


When the Indians became troublesome at the beginning of the Rey- 
olutionary War, Horn’s cabin was fortified by a stockade. It then 
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became known as Fort Horn, and during times of danger was a rallying 
place for inhabitants of this section. The stockade was a structure of 
heavy logs standing side by side with the bases sunk deep in the ground 
so as to form a strong tight log fence 12 feet high. Enclosing ap- 
proximately one-quarter of an acre, it was large enough to accommodate 
a number of families at one time. 


Strangely enough, scarcely anything is known of Samuel Horn, 
except that he is said to have come from Lancaster County; it is not 
known where he went after abandoning the fort. There is no record 
of his having acquired title to the land upon which he lived, and he 
fled from the valley with the other inhabitants in 1778. 


POCISHAVEN SETTLERS 


In the Lock Haven area the first white settler of whom there is 
definite knowledge was Cleary Campbell, who came from the Juniata 
River country and built a log cabin on a site now included in the 
grounds of the State Teachers College. At a hearing at Northumber- 
land in 1776, Charles Lukens, head of the survey party that ran the 
lines for officers’ grants, testified he found Campbell and his family 
living there in March, 1769. The land upon which he had settled 
later became a part of the William Glass tract and, as Campbell had no 
legal right to it, he was evicted. He continued to live in the county 
for several years, however, before removing to Howard Township, 
Centre County, where he died in 1809. John Long, a silversmith, also 
from the Juniata country settled near Campbell at about the same time. 
It is supposed he was evicted with Campbell. 


Among the first to settle permanently in this area were William 
Dunn, John (Squire) Fleming, John McCormick, and William Reid. 
William Dunn came up the West Branch with Charles Lukens’ crew of 
surveyors, for whom he acted as game and fish provisioner. A native 
of York County, he is described as a bold, energetic young man, and 
an expert marksman. By the time the survey was completed he had 
become so impressed by the possibilities and the natural beauty of the 
region that he decided to settle there. Later he acquired extensive 
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tracts including Great Island, one of the most fertile spots in the 
country. 


William Dunn became a prominent figure in the early development 
of this area. During the Revolutionary War he served as a member 
of the Committee of Safety for Northumberland County. His name 
is perpetuated in the village of Dunnstown, which was laid out by him, 
and which he aspired to have selected as the seat of Lycoming County 
when it was partitioned off from Northumberland County in 1795. 


John Fleming, one of the pioneers in Clinton County territory, was 
a direct descendant of the Earl of Wigton, a Scottish nobleman, whose 
ancestry is traceable as far back as the fourteenth century. Fleming 
came up the West Branch in 1773 and obtained possession of land on 
the south side of the Susquehanna, between the river and Bald Eagle 
Creek, but lived only four years after establishing himself here. The 
borough of Flemington and part of the city of Lock Haven have been 
built on the former Fleming estate. 


John McCormick, who later married Fleming’s daughter, came 
from Chester County to the West Branch in 1772 and settled at Loyal- 
sock, Lycoming County. ‘The following spring he moved up the river 
to Great Island. Here on the lower point, he built a dwelling known 
as the “Sassafras Cabin.”’ Later he acquired a tract, long known as 
“Sycamore Point,” between Bald Eagle Creek and the river. 


McCormick was born in Ireland in 1748, and when he was 12 years 
old his parents emigrated to America, leaving him with his grand- 
parents. Longing for his family, the boy ran away, concealed himself 
on a vessel, and landed in Philadelphia, penniless. He managed to earn 
enough money there to take him to his parents’ farm in Chester Coun- 
ty. When his mother opened the cabin door in answer to his knock, 
she did not recognize him, and refused to believe that he was her son 
John. A peculiar scar on his forehead convinced her, however, of his 
identity. 

McCormick served for a short time in the Continental Army, but 
for the most part his activity was confined to defending the inhabitants 
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of the frontier against Indian attacks. When the settlers fled the val- 
ley in 1778, he returned to Chester County for the duration of the war. 
In 1786 he returned to his cabin on the Susquehanna and remained until 
his death in 1836. 


As recorded in John Blair Linn’s History of Centre and Clinton 
Counties, William Reed was born in 1740 in Donegal, Ireland. At the 
age of seven he came to America with his widowed mother, who settled 
at Wilmington, Delaware, then removed to London Cross-Roads, Ches- 
ter County. In 1773, Reed ascended the West Branch and settled on 
the present site of Lock Haven. His hewn log cabin stood at what is 
now Water Street just west of the mouth of the Bald Eagle Canal. 
After the start of the Revolutionary War, when the Indians threat- 
ened the safety of the inhabitants along the West Branch, his house was 
encircled with a stockade and garrisoned. It was called Reed’s Fort 
and the garrison was under the command of Colonel Cookson Long. 
It was the farthest west of a chain of fortified structures extending up 
the West Branch from Sunbury. A story often repeated by local his- 
torians says that on April 17, 1777, William Reed was called before 
the Committee of Safety to explain his reason for not bearing arms 
in defense of the colonies. He explained that, having been arrested 
for taking part in the Hearts of Steel riots in Ireland, he had been 
acquitted only after taking an oath of allegiance to the King and vow- 
ing never to take up arms against him again. He, therefore, considered 
that he could not undertake a soldier’s duties in the war against En- 
gland. He agreed to assist the cause of the colonies in any way that 
did not require him to break his vow. The following oath then was 
administered—‘“I do swear to be true to the United States of America, 
and do renounce and disclaim all allegiance to the King of Great Britain, 
and promise that I will not, either directly or indirectly, speak or act 
anything in prejudice to the cause or safety of the United States, or lift 
arms against them, or be in any way assistant to their declared enemies 
in any case whatsoever.” If Reed took part in the Hearts of Steel Riots 
in Ireland he must have returned to Ireland for a time, because these 
riots did not develop until 1771. Perhaps he went back to Ireland in 
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1770 or 1771, when he was about thirty, as a sailor enlisted in the ten- 
ants’ Cause, or as a member of the Hearts of Steel recruited in Amer- 
ica. Two years after the riots he appeared in Clinton County. 


William Reed had five sons and five daughters and it was recorded 
that he and his sons constituted one-third of the garrison of Reed’s Fort, 
and that together with the Flemings they made up a great deal more 
than majority. Being at that time on the extreme edge of civilization 
in the Susquehanna Valley, the region was frequented by Indians. In 
peaceful times wandering tribesmen often visited the Reed cabin. They 
were treated with kindness and offered food and knickknacks. To 
Reed’s daughter, Jane, who prepared the food not only for the family 
but also for the garrison, the Indians’ frequent calls became exasperat- 
ing. All were treated alike so that none might be offended. When 
they appeared in considerable numbers, and the stock of bread was 
small, it required ingenuity to make the supply meet the demand, and 
keep the Indians in a friendly mood. 


Reed’s Fort was abandoned at the time of the Great Runaway 
and the Reed family went to Chester County, where they remained 
until the end of the war. They then returned to the Susquehanna and 
established a permanent home. 


The Indians’ destructiveness during the Revolutionary War was 
not as thorough in this district as it was farther down the valley, 
and most of the cabins were found standing and in fairly good con- 
dition when the settlers returned. Because it had been substantially 
constructed, Fort Reed* soon was made habitable. The Reeds never 
had owned the land upon which their fortified home was built, but 
were tenants of John Fleming. Soon after their return in 1783 they 
purchased a tract on the opposite side of the river. Here William 
Reed died in 1808. 
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PIONEER RS IEE 
DWELLINGS 


After selecting a homesite the pioneer erected a dwelling; most 
were little more than huts, crudely built of chopped logs. In some 
instances only the bark was removed. Cracks in the walls and the 
joints were filled with clay or wood. The roofs were made of strips 
of bark or of clapboards, split from the trunks of trees by hand. Only 
a few of the early cabins had wooden floors, while in most of them 
the flooring consisted merely of hard tamped earth. Few cabins had 
doors, the entrance usually being draped with a blanket or the skins 
of animals. A stone-lined open fireplace provided heat and some 
light. A white oak pole, with the ends resting on projecting stones 
in the fireplace jambs, held the cooking utensils over the fire. In fair 
weather much of the cooking was done out-of-doors. In addition to 
the fireplace blaze, pine fagots inserted in the walls provided light. 
Candles were also used, and later, when fats or oils were available, 
lamps were employed. One window, usually in the entrance wall, 
was the only opening for daylight and ventilation. In the absence of 


glass, it was usually covered with greased paper. 


Logs continued for some time to serve as the principal building 
material, but houses were made larger and more comfortable. The first 
cabins generally consisted of one room, seldom more than two, with 
occasionally a loft or attic for sleeping; but later the houses were par- 
titioned into several rooms. Instead of an attic reached by a ladder, 
the later houses were two stories high, and the upper floor was reached 
by a stairway. The inside walls were hewn smooth, the joints filled 
with mortar and the whole inner surface covered with whitewash. As 
glass became available more and larger windows took the place of the 
small square hole covered with greased paper, and kerosene lamps re- 
placed the pine fagots. Thick wooden doors, hung on wooden hinges 
and fastened by a heavy wooden latch on the inside, supplanted the 
blanket and animal skins. A string threaded through a hole in the 
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door raised the latch from the outside. In order to lock the door it 
was necessary only to draw the string inside. Thus originated the 
expression, “the latch string hangs out,” as an indication of hospitality. 


The next advance in home building occurred after the establishment 
of sawmills. Although not planed, the sawed lumber was a great 
improvement over logs, and virtually all of the houses built after that 
time were of frame construction. Many of the log houses were covered 
with weatherboards and painted. The interiors were finished with 
lumber planed smooth by hand. Shingles, shaved by hand, replaced 
the bark and split clapboards as roofing materials. With sawed lumber 
available for flooring, cellars were dug beneath many homes, and porches 
were added to some dwellings. Open fireplaces gave way to the inside 
chimney and the tenplate stove. 


GUEARING @LHE LAND 


Once the pioneer had completed his cabin he set about clearing 
brush and trees from an area large enough to raise grain and vegetables 
for his family. With the few crude implements of that period this 
was an arduous task, requiring the efforts of the entire household. 
Armed only with an axe, grubbing hoe, and sickle (often he possessed 
neither horse nor ox), the pioneer who sought to convert the forest 
into farmland faced a task that required strong muscles and a per- 
severing will. 


The first settlers’ manner of performing their work was as primitive 
as their tools. Generally the settler cleared only a small section of the 
land at a time; each year he cleared more acres until an area of the 
desired size was under cultivation. Usually he “staked” off a plot of 
the desired size; then uprooted the small saplings with a grubbing hoe 
or mattock, and chopped down the trees of less than 12 inches in 
diameter. Wood suitable for fence rails or for fire-wood was set aside; 
brush was piled in heaps and burned. 


In order to deal with the larger trees, ranging from one to five feet 
in diameter, the pioneers developed an ingenious system. They “‘dead- 
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ened” the trees, except those retained for shade, by “‘belting,”’ that is, 
chopping a notch into the tree all the way around. After a time the 
dead tree would fall down or be blown down, and pull the roots out 
with it. The fallen trees were “niggered off” into lengths of twelve 
to fifteen feet by piling limbs and small trees across the trunks at the 
proper places and setting them on fire. When the trunk had burned 
through, so that the tree was reduced to lengths that could be handled, 
a “log rolling” was held. Neighboring families were invited, captains 
selected, and teams chosen. Each team, provided with handspikes, 
tried to make more log heaps than the other. The timber that was not 
needed for building was set afire and the heaps reduced to ashes. The 
stumps often were used for making fences, and there are places in 
Clinton County today where remnants of stump fences still can be seen. 


No wages were paid to those who participated in the log rolling, the 
only recompense being a generous supply of whiskey and a meal, pre- 
pared by the women. These gatherings were the scenes of great 
hilarity and sometimes ended in a “free for all’ fight. For those who 
could afford to pay for having land cleared, the prevailing price was 
$5 an acre—‘fenced six rails high and ready for the plow.” Sometimes 
laborers cleared the land on shares, taking the first crop or one-half of 
each of the first two crops. Except for a small patch planted to pota- 
toes, wheat was invariably the first crop planted. The second crop 
was rye, followed by oats, then corn. After the corn crop had been 
harvested that particular plot of ground was allowed to lie fallow for 
a year or two. Then the rotation process was repeated until the land 
would no longer produce. New land was “scratched” with a shove- 
plow. The grain was sown and “harrowed in.” If no harrow was 


available a tree top was dragged over the soil. 


MODE OF LIVING 


The first settlers had to forego conveniences, but those of Clinton 
County had plenty of food. Game, fish, berries, and fruit were abun- 
dant. Most of the land was so fertile that on a small cleared tract the 
settler could produce enough wheat, rye, corn, potatoes, and vegetables 
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to support a large family. The soil of the West Branch Valley and 
other low-lying sections of the county was rich and well adapted to 
the raisings of the crops the pioneers needed. Livestock also could be 
raised and easily maintained. For most of the year cattle were turned 
loose and allowed to forage. Beech-nuts, acorns, chestnuts, and hazle- 
nuts were plentiful, and provided excellent feed for hogs during the 
fall and early winter. 


The pioneers, particularly those living in the more remote sections, 
experienced difficulty in obtaining articles not produced from the soil 
or made at home. ‘The nearest store was often ten, twelve, or more 
miles away, and groceries and drygoods had to be transported by canoe, 
by pack-horse, or on the back of the settler. It was not unusual for 
men, even women, to tote flour and other necessities ten or more miles. 


A great handicap to the early settlers was the lack of facilities for 
grinding grain into flour and meal. Grist mills were small crude 
affairs and the flour was coarse. One type was a large iron coffee 
mill, which was turned by hand. ‘There was one of these at Fort 
Antes during the Revolutionary War period and the demands upon it 
were so great that for long periods it was in operation day and night. 
Another type that came into wide use was the “tub-mill.”” This was 
a small mill with a single grinding stone, operated by water power. 
Several of these were scattered through the West Branch Valley. As 
the settlements grew, millers increased the size of old mills, or erected 
new ones that produced more and better flour; but some of the settlers 
still had to travel long distances to have their grain milled. 


Strict economy was a watchword among the pioneers. Because of 
the scarcity of cash and the distance from markets, they produced 
within the home everything possible. Emphasis was placed on quality 
and durability rather than on appearance. This was particularly true 
of clothing and footwear. The -womenfolk made almost all the 
clothing. They not only assisted in growing flax, but combed, spun, 
and wove it into cloth and then sewed the cloth into garments. From 
the fleece of sheep they carded and spun yarn and knitted stockings, 
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mittens, and caps; the latter usually conical in shape and adorned with 
a tassel. The pioneer women used pokeberries, smartweed leaves, and 
the bark of soft maple, hemlock, walnut, butternut, and witch-hazel 
trees for making dyes, and used copperas, alum, and sorrel to make 
them fast. 


Calico was scarcer than silk is today, and much more expensive. 
Hats or bonnets usually were home made, but shawls or handkerchiefs 
more frequently served as head-dresses. As the leather tanning process 
employed required a year, the family’s needs had to be anticipated so 
that the supply would last. The settler carried the raw hides, with 
enough oak bark to tan them, to the nearest tannery, where they were 
left until the next year. The tanner worked on shares, keeping one- 
half of the hides. When the settler returned with another batch of 
hides and bark he took home his share of the tanned leather. During the 
winter the leather was worked into shoes. 

Since very few could afford more than one pair of shoes a year, 
the majority of the people went barefoot in summer, except on Sundays. 
Whole families walked to church, carrying their shoes and stockings 
until within a short distance of the place of worship where they stopped 
to put their shoes on and proceeded to the services. A few families 
made their own shoes, but the majority depended upon the traveling 
shoemaker. Equipped with a few lasts, a hammer, awls, wax-ends and 
wooden shoe pegs, he traveled about the country, staying with his cus- 
tomers while making their shoes. The usual charge was fifty cents a 
day, in addition to board. 

Nothing was wasted by the early settlers. Even straw, the usual 
bedding for livestock, was put to a variety of uses in the home. Ticks 
stuffed with straw were used as mattresses; straw was twisted into 
ropes, with white-oak splints for frames, to make bread baskets, bee- 
hives, and cradles; rye straw was made into summer hats for both men 
and women by braiding it then shaping it over a form of the proper 
size and shape. 

Lack of many commodities forced the settlers to use substitutes. 
Bear and raccoon fat replaced lard; browned wheat, rye, peas, beech- 
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nuts, chestnuts, and chicory took the place of coffee; sage, thyme, 
spearmint, spice wood, and sweet fern took the place of tea. Another 
tea substitute, and probably the most widely used in Clinton County, 
was “mountain mint,” which grew profusely in some parts of the 
county. ‘Tea Springs, in the extreme southeastern part of the county, 
derives its name from the abundance of this herb at that place. 


Doctors were not always available on the frontier, and except in 
extreme cases, home remedies were used. Every household kept on hand 
a generous supply of such popular remedies as elderblow, catnip, worm- 
wood, boneset, pennyroyal, and tansy. To satisfy a desire for “sweets” 
the pioneers again turned to the forest. In the autumn they gathered 
a generous supply of wild honey, and in the early spring tapped sugar 
maple trees, with the whole family taking part in making the sap into 
syrup and sugar. 


Only a few of the earliest pioneers had horses. Oxen and the 
pioneers themselves supplied the power required. Possessed with only 
a few tools to aid them with the farm work, such as an axe, mattock, 
and sickle, later supplemented by the grain cradle, the pioneers cleared 
their land, and planted and harvested the crops. 


Bread was baked in outdoor ovens of brick or stone; each contained 
two compartments, one above the other, that could be closed tightly. 
The fire was built in the upper oven, and burned down to embers and 
finally put into the lower oven which served as an ash container. The 
upper oven was cleaned, then, and the bread put in to be baked, the 
heat lasting about three hours. Not every family could afford its own 
oven, and in some places commercial ovens were erected. Housewives 
carried their dough to these ovens, sometimes a distance of several miles. 
Bread made of white flour was a luxury to be served only on special 
occasions. In place of the friction match, so common today, the pio- 
neer needed flint, steel, and a tinder box to start a fire. Once started, 
fires were kept burning as long as possible. Fire, a few live coals placed 
in a tight container, was lent or borrowed like other household com- 
modities. | 
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The most common mode of travel was on foot. The pioneer 
thought nothing of walking 50 or even 100 miles if the occasion de- 
manded, and some children walked many miles to school. At the time 
the settlers came into what is now Clinton County there were no 
public roads. The routes of travel were along the Susquehanna or 
other streams or over the Indian trails. Some of these were widened 
to permit passage for a horse. Streams were not spanned by bridges 
but were crossed at fords, and at certain seasons these were impassable. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER IV 
EARLY SETTLEMENT 


What nationalities predominated in the early settlement of Clinton County? 
2. In what areas did the early settlement of Clinton County start? 


3. Why are the pioneers in the Pine Creek region frequently referred to as 
“squatters?” 


4. Name the earliest settlers of the Pine Creek area. Tell something about two of 
them. 


5. Who were the first settlers in the McElhattan area? Which of these settlers is 
said to have been the first white settler in Clinton County? 


Where was Fort Horn and of what was it constructed? 
Who was the first settler in the Lock Haven area and why was he evicted? 
Name the other early settlers in the Lock Haven area. 


NOM Co est EON 


What early settler was refused admission to his mother’s home because she did 
not recognize him? 


10. What early settler refused to bear arms in defense of the American colonies and 
what reason did he give for his refusal? 


11. Describe the pioneer dwelling. 

12. Tell how pioneers cleared the land. 

13. How did early settlers grind grain into flour and meal? 
14. Where did early settlers get their shoes? 








Cal Ate Gb Reeve 


Revolutionary War Period 


HE years preceding and during the Revolutionary War were haz- 

ardous and distressing for pioneers in Clinton County. The terri- 
tory north of the Susquehanna River and west of the mouth of 
Lycoming Creek still belonged to the Indians. Acts of the Provincial 
Government in 1760 and 1769 made it unlawful for any white person 
to “hunt deer or any wild animals” upon this domain, or to “make a 
survey, or to mark or cut down a tree with design to settle on or 
appropriate the land.” The penalty for violation of these acts was a 
fine of £500 and imprisonment for one year. 


PATRSPLAY MEN 


In spite of the strict laws of the Provincial Government and the 
danger of Indian attack many pioneer families settled near the mouth 
of Pine Creek. This placed them outside the boundary of the Province 
on illegally occupied land so they neither expected nor received pro- 
tection from the Provincial authorities. Appreciating the need for a 
constituted authority to prevent control of the community from falling 
into the hands of an unscrupulous minority, a group of leading settlers 
formed in the early 1770’s a local government known as “The Fair 
Play System.” The system was designed to restrain viciousness and to 
insure justice, or “fair play,” to all. 


Authority was vested in three commissioners elected for one year. 
The Fair Play Men adopted rules of conduct, placing enforcement in 
the hands of the commissioners, who met only when necessary. In 
order to settle in the community of the Fair Play Men, newcomers had 
to be approved by the commissioners. A settler who absented himself 
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from his land for six consecutive weeks forfeited all claim to it, except 
when his absence was due to military service. 


The commissioners conducted trials for anyone accused of crime 
in their area. Expulsion from the Fair Play Men’s territory was the 
usual sentence imposed on the guilty. The culprit was placed in a 
boat, escorted down the Susquehanna to the mouth of Lycoming Creek 
(the limit of Provincial authority), and set adrift, with a warning 
never to return. The authority of the Fair Play Commissioners was 
absolute, and there was no appeal from their decisions. 


In 1776, when the Pine Creek Declaration of Independence was 
drawn up, the Commissioners were Bratton Caldwell of Pine Run, 
John Walker of Pine Creek, and James Brandon of near Lycoming 
Creek. The settling of the dispute over the boundary line (see Chapter 
III) ended the need for the Fair Play system by placing the territory 
within Provincial jurisdiction. Immediately afterward the territory 
was legally opened for settlement. By an act of Assembly the Fair 
Play Men received deeds to their properties and many of them eventu- 


ally became important in the development of the region. 


PINE CREEK DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


That part of present Clinton County south of the Susquehanna 
was included in the “New Purchase” of 1768. On February 23, 1769, 
this area was legally opened for settlement. Pioneers moved into the 
region in a slow but steady stream, and at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War their settlements extended as far west as Milesburg, 
Centre County. 


From the time of the first indication of trouble with England most 
of the people of Clinton County, and particularly the Fair Play Men, 
supported vigorously the cause of the Colonies. 


On July 4, 1776, led by Fair Play Men, the settlers met, renounced 
their allegiance to the English king, and declared themselves free and 
independent citizens of America. This action has become known as the 
Pine Creek Declaration of Independence. Strangely enough, this 
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Tiadaghton Elm 


—Courtesy Paul I. Overdorf 


Declaration was adopted on the same day and at about the same hour 
that the Continental Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence 
in Philadelphia, more than 200 miles away. No doubt the Pine Creek 


settlement had some knowledge regarding sentiment in other parts of 


the country, but it is highly improbable that they had information 
concerning what was taking place in Philadelphia at the same time. 


Less than a mile from the mouth of Pine Creek, near the Lycoming 
County line, stands an elm more than 17 feet in circumference and 
about 300 years old. The pioneers gathered on that day in July under 
this giant tree, known as the Tiadaghton Elm, to approve the following 
resolution (taken from an old copy of the original document) : 
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TIADAGHTON, OR PINE CREEK DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Resolved—1. That whomsoever had directly or indirectly in any way, form or 
manner invaded the free exercise of Fair Play Men’s rights, as has been attempted by 
all branches of the government of Great Britain, is our enemy, and an enemy to this 
country, and the liberty of mankind. 


Resolved—2. That we the Committee and members of the Association of Fair Play 
Men, assembled this day, on ground we hold by virtue of being free men entitled to 
reside where we choose, do hereby dissolve any political bonds which may have here- 
tofore connected us with the Old Country, or its Provinces in America, and finally 
absolve ourselves of all allegiance to the Crown family of Great Britain, abandoning 
all practical connection with a nation that has persistently trampled on our rights and 
liberties as Americans and Fair Play Men, and inhumanly shed innocent blood of 
Americans, and in the case of ourselves, denied their right to protect us. 


Resolved—3. We do hereby declare ourselves what we have long felt ourselves to 
be, a free and independent body of citizens, but ready at all times to assist our brothers 
who shed their blood at Lexington, and are, and intend to be a self-governing people 
under God’s rule, the American Congress, and the Fair Play Association, to the further- 
ance of which independence we hereby pledge to each other our mutual co-operation, 
our lives, our possessions, and our honor as Fair Play Men. 


Resolved —4. That we hereby accept and adopt as rules of life, all the Constitution 
of the Congress, as superseding in government the rules of conduct of the Fair Play 
Men’s Association, to which we have remained loyal, and the Crown Family of Great 
Britain are served notice this day that they hereafter hold no rights, privileges, or 
indemnities amongst us whatsoever. 


Resolved—s. That all officers, civil and armed, under the Congress, and district, 
be entitled to exercise the same powers and authorities as was heretofore carried out by 
the Committee of the Fair Play Men, but until the government set up by the general 
Congress arrives among us, every member of the Committee of Fair Play Men shall 
continue to act as a civil officer, as a justice of the peace, to issue summons, hear and 
decide controversies, pronounce sentence, according to the rule and regulations of the 
Fair Play Men’s Association, 


(as this ends with a comma, possibly there were other ‘‘resolves” following or con- 
cluding the above) 


On the authority of The Clinton Democrat, issue of July 12, 1918, the names of 
the signers are given as: 


Alexander Hamilton (not the James Crawford Thomas Francis 
first Secretary of the U. S. John Pfoutz Philip Quiggle 
Treasury but another of the Thomas Clark Robert Love 
same name who was later Francis Clark Thomas Nichols 
killed by the Indians). John Jackson Samuel Horn 

Hugh White William Campbell Henry McCracken 

Alexander Donaldson Simon Kurtz Peter Grove 

John Clark Hugh Nichols : Adam DeWitt 


Adam Carson Robert Covenhoven Peter Pentz 
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After the declaration had been approved and signed the leaders 


- retired to Fort Horn on the south bank of the river. They placed the 


document in a strong box, and buried it within the stockade of the 
fort. A copy was dispatched to Philadelphia by two of the most 
daring men of the settlement, Patrick Gilfillian and Michael Quigley, Jr. 
Their course lay along Bald Eagle Mountain and the Susquehanna 
River to a point near the present site of Harrisburg; thence south- 
eastward through Lancaster to Philadelphia. While crossing Blouser 
Mountain, near the present town of Dalmatia, the couriers were 
ambushed by Indians and robbed of their horses, money, and rifles. 
They escaped and proceeded on foot to Harris’ Ferry, where they 
were arrested and imprisoned as spies. Quigley, who could speak the 
Indian language, enlisted the aid of an Indian girl, who unlocked the 
prison door at night. The messengers then concealed themselves in 
a covered wagon bound for Philadelphia and on July 10 finally reached 
their destination. 


Years of searching has failed to disclose an original draft of the 
Pine Creek Declaration. But historians explain this by pointing out 
that when the two couriers were robbed on Blouser Mountain the copy 
they carried may have passed into the hands of Tories who destroyed 
it; and that the original document was probably lost during the Great 
Runaway of 1778, when Indians-and Tories burned Fort Horn. 


The signers of this declaration included Kurtz, Pfoutz, Pentz, and 
Horn, Pennsylvania Germans; DeWitt, Grove, and Covenhoven, Hol- 
landers; Quiggle, of Waldensian ancestry; while the rest were English 
or Scotch-Irish. 


CLINTON COUNTY DURING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Northumberland County, which had been erected in 1772 and 
extended as far north as the New York State Line, included the area 
of present day Clinton County at the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War Period. On June 15, 1775, the Continental Congress called for 
volunteers and John Lowden was commissioned a captain in this 
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area and instructed to raise a company of riflemen. On July 8 he 
assembled his hurriedly recruited company at Sunbury, whence they 
marched to Cambridge, Massachusetts. This unit later became part 
of the Second Regiment of the Army of the United Colonies, and on 
January 1, 1776, it became part of the First Regiment of the Conti- 
nental Army. Many of its members were men from the territory which 
is now included within the boundaries of Clinton County. In military 
records they are described as being hardy men, noted for their marks- 
manship, as most of them could hit a mark 7 inches square at a distance 
of 200 yards. Their period of enlistment expired July 1, 1776, but 
almost all re-enlisted for two years and, in October of the same year, 
they signed up to serve until the “end of the war.” The First Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Daniel Morgan, took part in many important 
engagements and became famous throughout the Continental Army 
as ““Morgan’s Riflemen.” 


INDIANS ALLIED WITH BRITISH 


During the French and Indian War some tribes of the Iroquois 
confederacy had been allied with the British. So with the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War, British agents lost no time in turning the 
Iroquois against the colonists. The Indians received arms, ammunition, 
and other supplies from the British throughout the war, and several 
incursions into the West Branch Valley were made by combined British 
and Indian forces. 


In the early months of the war the Indians living north of the river 
in what is now Clinton County moved their women and children 
farther away from the white settlements. The colonists immediately 
concluded that the Indians’ friendship had begun to wane, although no 
hostile acts were committed by the Indians until late in 1777. Three 
scouts were assigned to determine their whereabouts. On Christmas 
Day, 1777, Anthony Saltsman, James Long, and Adam DeWitt, set 
out to reconnoiter the region along the river. They discovered a roving 
band of Indians near Young Womans Town and immediately turned 
back toward their own settlement. But the Indians ambushed them at 
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Queen’s Run, and Saltzman was killed, while the others escaped by 
dashing across the icebound river. The report of this attack so alarmed 
the settlers that many of them fled to Lock Haven in such haste that 
some of the women and children arrived there without shoes, their 
feet bruised and bleeding from contact with the frozen ground. 


INDIAN MASSACRES 


Throughout the rest of the winter the Indians remained quiet, but 
with the coming of spring, they began a series of sudden attacks. In 
one of these they massacred three men near Mill Hall. In the mean- 
time Reed’s Fort had been built as a place of refuge for the inhabitants. 
Situated at what is now Water Street in Lock Haven, west of the mouth 
of the Bald Eagle Canal, it was the last outpost in the West Branch 
Valley. Another important post in Clinton County was Fort Horn, 
occupying an elevation within a bend of the river and overlooking the 
terrain for a mile up and down the river. It was located about midway 
between present sites of Pine Station and McElhattan in what is now 
Wayne Township. Like Reed’s Fort this was simply a fortified dwell- 
ing, which had been the log house of Samuel Horn. 


As the war continued more men and supplies from the frontier 
areas were required for the army. ‘This continual reduction of militia- 
men and equipment in the West Branch Valley left the inhabitants in- 
creasingly at the mercy of Indian raiders. Repeated appeals to the 
State authorities for adequate protection brought no assistance; beset 
with many difficult problems at home the Government maintained its 
“do nothing” policy until the early summer of 1778. The militiamen 
who remained in this district repaired all old or broken guns and col- 
lected all available lead to mold into bullets, even using the lead weights 
from clocks. Although meat and flour could be bought in the southern 
districts, clothing and food were as scarce as munitions, for transporta- 
tion upstream on the crude craft of the day was both slow and haz- 
ardous. Funds for the purchase of needed articles were lacking. Thus 
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the period preceding the “Big Runaway” was, for the settlers on the 
West Branch, a most difficult one. 


Soon after the massacre at Mill Hall a strange Indian appeared on 
the river bank opposite the settlement at Lock Haven and beckoned 
to an Indian living with the settlers to cross over to him. Fearing 
trickery, the latter refused, but asked the stranger to cross to the south 
side. After crossing the stream, he told the white men that his people 
had held a council and agreed upon plans for an attack. While some 
of the Indians were to strike at the settlers on the North Branch, others 
were to invade the West Branch from the north. Their campaign of 
massacre and destruction was to extend down both branches as far as 
the river junction at Northumberland. That night the strange Indian 
was killed by a settler named DeLong. Colonel Long, in charge at the 
fort, ordered DeLong shot, but he escaped by leaping a fence and 
disappearing in a field of tall rye. 


The warning given by the friendly Indian proved only too true. 
Indian bands increased their activities, continually harassing the settlers 
all along the West Branch Valley. The most severe attack, preceding 
the “Big Runaway,” occurred on June 10, 1778, at what is now Fourth 
and Cemetery Streets, Williamsport, when a party of ten settlers 
traveling up the valley was ambushed and all but two were killed. 


In the following month the British made the first move in their 
general plan to obliterate all settlements along the two branches of 
the Susquehanna. On July 2 a force led by Colonel John Butler, 
composed of 400 British and Colonial Tories and 700 Indians, moved 
on the North Branch region. They attacked Fort Jenkins, about mid- 
way between the present sites of Berwick and Bloomsburg, and Winter- 
moot’s Fort, a mile to the south, and forced both garrisons to surrender. 


The next day the invading force, composed of Butler’s Tory Rangers, 
Sir John Johnson’s Royal Greens, and the Indians, most of whom were 
Senecas from the Six Nations, moved on toward Forty Fort. The 
settlers in that area had organized their small forces to meet the impend- 
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ing attack. With the women and children sheltered within the stock- 
ade, the defenders marched out and engaged the superior forces of the 
enemy until forced to withdraw inside the stockade. Finally, faced by 
overwhelming odds, the settlers agreed to surrender, on terms assuring 
protection to the women and children, and providing for the trans- 
portation of adult male prisoners to Niagara. As the British and Tories 
marched through one gate of the-stockade, the Indians rushed through 
another. As soon as the Senecas in the vanguard got inside they 
commenced looting, burning, and killing. The 60 men defending the 
fort who had surrendered to the British soon fell victims in the unex- 
pected onslaught, but some of the old men, women and children escaped 
and fled in the direction of the Pocono Mountains. The other aged 
persons, men and women alike, received no mercy, and when depreda- 
tions ceased the next day, the Indians had collected 227 scalps, for 
which they received $10 each in bounties from the British for their 
participation in the “Wyoming Massacre.” 


THE BIG RUNAWAY 


As the news of the tragedy at Wyoming reached the West Branch, 
the inhabitants grew panicky. They expected that the West Branch 
Valley would be the scene of the next attack. Having received neither 
men nor supplies from the State authorities, the settlers felt that re- 
sistance would be impossible. 


In the weeks prior to the Wyoming massacre the West Branch 
settlers had agreed upon several points along the valley as gathering 
places in an emergency. Those who lived in what is now Clinton 
County were to assemble at Reed’s Fort, at Fort Horn, and at Fort 
Antes situated opposite the present site of Jersey Shore. Those farther 
down the river were to meet at Wallis’ Place, near Hall’s Station, and 
at Captain John Brady’s stockaded home near Muncy. A few of the 
less venturesome recent arrivals, who had come from New Jersey, 
immediately started on the long return trek to their former homesites. 


It seemed extremely doubtful that an effective stand could be made 
against such an attack as had taken place on the North Branch. The 
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scarcity of men, arms, ammunition, and food within the settlements 
favored the attackers. Although crops were ripe for harvesting, work 
in the fields was possible only under guard and there were not enough 


men available to provide both harvesters and guards. 


Colonel Samuel Hunter, who was stationed at Fort Augusta, present 
day Sunbury, fearing a repetition of the Wyoming tragedy, ordered 
Colonel William Hepburn, stationed at Wallis’ Place, to abandon all 
the forts on the West Branch and retire to Fort Augusta. Robert 
Covenhoven and another young man employed at Culbertson’s Mill, 
now the site of Duboistown, volunteered to notify settlers farther up 
the river. Avoiding the beaten trail up the valley, they ascended Bald 
Eagle Mountain opposite the present site of Montoursville, then fol- 
lowed the rim of the mountain to Antes Fort. From there other mes- 
sengers carried the warning to Fort Horn and Reed’s Fort. ‘The in- 
habitants began an immediate evacuation, using canoes, rafts, boats, 
anything that would float, to carry the women and small children 
and household goods down the river, while the men, driving their 
livestock, marched along the banks in order to guard the boats. 


The settlers left just in time, as the British, Tories, and Indians 
were not far behind. Coming from the north they entered the West 
Branch Valley as far as Lock Haven and down as far as Fort Augusta. 
They put the torch to dwellings and outbuildings and destroyed crops 
and everything else of value. Within the space of a few days this 
fertile valley of scattered homesteads became an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, dotted here and there with charred ruins and blackened fields. 
Between Lock Haven and Hall’s Station the only buildings of impor- 
tance left standing were Antes Fort and the Wallis House at Hall’s 
Station. The former was constructed of peeled oak logs set on end, 
which could not be burned easily, and the latter was built of stone. 
Four-fifths of the population of the entire West Branch Valley fled, 
most of them to Fort Augusta, while the raiders returned to Fort 
Niagara. The property loss was estimated at about $200,000, a very 
large sum in those days. 
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Colonel Hunter was severely criticized for ordering the people to 
leave the district and seek safety at Fort Augusta. Many settlers be- 
lieved that if he had advised a firm stand, the militiamen and settlers 
could have held the enemy in check until reinforcements arrived. 
Had this method proved successful the people might have been spared 
the loss of crops, dwellings, and other property. Some also insinuated 
that improperly written reports submitted by Colonel Hunter were 
responsible for the State Government’s failure to provide assistance. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER V 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR PERIOD 
1. How did the Provincial Government punish white men for settling on India 
lands? 
2. Who were the Fair Play Men? Why was the Fair Play System adopted? 


3. What was the Pine Creek Declaration of Independence? When was it framed? 


4. Name the Fair Play Men selected to take a draft of the Pine Creek Declaration 
to Philadelphia. Tell of their capture and release. 


5. What were the Colonial soldiers under Colonel Daniel Morgan called? 


6. In what year did the Indians commit their first hostile acts against the whites 
in the Revolutionary War period in Clinton County? 


7. Locate Reed’s Fort. 


8. What happened to the friendly Indian who warned Clinton County settlers of 
a plan by his people to attack them? 


9. What was the Big Runaway? 
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Agriculture 


LTHOUGH more than four-fifths of the area covered by Clinton is 

hilly, mountainous, and wooded, agriculture is quite important in 
the life of the county. The earliest settlers brought with them a 
knowledge of farming that had been acquired in their native lands, as 
well as experience as blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, and road builders. 
Thus, they were, generally speaking, well fitted for the tasks they had 
set for themselves on strange uncultivated soil. 


Those who came in the early 1770’s and engaged in agricultural 
pursuits suffered many setbacks as a result of Indian attacks. After 
the Big Runaway in 1778, some returned at intervals of a few months 
and sought to harvest the wheat crops they had abandoned, or to plant 
other grains. But the Indian menace was ever-present, and it was 
five years before many settlers felt it reasonably safe to return. 


When, during the period from 1783 to the early 1800’s, the original 
settlers began to trickle back to Clinton, they were joined by others, 
many of them Germans from New Jersey and the southeastern counties 
of Pennsylvania. In 1840 another influx of Germans, from the Rhine 
Valley and Switzerland, joined the earlier settlers. The latter brought 
in different methods of farming, and helped to develop an agricultural 
technique which has made Clinton County farms outstanding in this 
section of the State. 


Since 1917, when the County Agricultural Extension Association 
was formed and a county agricultural adviser was appointed, scientific 
seed treatment, insect control, mechanized equipment, and chemical 
fertilization have brought their rewards in better quality and increased 











Tobacco Field and Barn in Clinton County 


—Courtesy Paul L. Overdorf, 
and Williamsport Sun 
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crops. Through the efforts of a stock breeding and testing association, 
better dairy stock has been introduced, thereby improving milk pro- 
duction and increasing the value of dairy herds. The installation of 
electricity made possible the use of many electrical farm appliances and 
provided more comfort and convenience in rural homes. 


The best farms in the county are in the West Branch, Sugar, Bald 
Eagle, and Nittany Valleys. Here the alluvial, or silt, soil transported 
by floods has been enriched by additions of limestone from the hills and 
mountains, producing a loam in which most crops flourish. There is 
little temperature variation between the valleys, with a result that they 
are adaptable to the same types of crops. The combined annual av- 
erage rainfall and snowfall totals about 40 inches, and the frost-free 
season ranges between 165 and 175 days. 


CROPS ARE VARIED 


Agricultural pursuits consist chiefly of general farming in con- 
junction with dairying and poultry raising. The usual practice is a 
four-year crop rotation of corn, oats, wheat, and hay. Some farmers 
shorten the period to three years by replacing one crop with potatoes 
and omitting another entirely. Hay and forage crops occupy the 
greatest acreage. Of the cereal grains, corn leads in acreage, with 
wheat and oats second and third, respectively. In recent years the 
trend has been to substitute winter barley. for wheat, and alfalfa for 
clover and timothy. | 


Clinton County farming areas may be divided into three zones, 
the most fertile of which is the West Branch Valley and its immediate 
environs. Here the raising of dent corn, tobacco, potatoes, turnips, 
pumpkins, squash, carrots, beans, and peas is commercially successful. 
In the second zone, composed of the Sugar, Nittany, and Bald Eagle 
valleys, rich in limestone soil, the growing season is shorter; corn, gen- 


eral farm crops, and livestock products predominate. In the third 
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zone, embracing the Allegheny plateau and the narrower creek valleys, 
the growing season is less than 110 days. Consequently, rye is sub- 
stituted for wheat, and dent corn, oats, buckwheat, and hay are grown. 


TOBACCO IMPORTANT CROP 


In the West Branch Valley tobacco is an important cash crop. 


Clinton has the highest yield per acre of any Pennsylvania county 


growing tobacco, and is fourth in production in the State. The high 
yield per acre is attributed to a combination of the following factors: 


first, the farther north tobacco is grown the heavier its weight and 


body, and the more delicate its aroma. The tobacco fields in Clinton are 
among the farthest north in the United States. Second, extensive re- 
search and experimentation has been conducted by the County Agri- 
cultural Extension Association, especially in dealing with the destruc- 
tive root-rot. The association, in cooperation with the Federal Goy- 
ernment and Pennsylvania State College, imported a Wisconsin tobacco 
of disease-resisting qualities and crossbred it with the local product. 
This eventually produced a 1940 crop which was almost entirely free 
of root-rot. Third, the accumulated experience of local farmers since 
1838, when tobacco-growing was introduced into the county, has 
been of great importance in increasing the yield per acre and improy- 


ing the quality of the tobacco grown. 


Before the Agricultural Extension Association was organized, the 
average yield per acre in Clinton County was 12,000 pounds. Today 
the average is 15,000 to 16,000 pounds, and each year in competitions 
at State and county fairs and similar events Clinton tobacco has been 


a consistent prize winner. 


The proportions of the county’s total area devoted to farming has 
changed very little in the past 60 years; and the size of farms has not 
varied to any great extent. In 1880 farmlands constituted only slight- 
ly more than 7 per cent of the county’s area, and in 1941 it is only 8 
per cent. There has, however, been a sizable increase in the acreage of 
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Farm Scene in West Branch Valley 


—Photo V. Rhodes 


improved farmlands. According to the State Agricultural Census 
reports in 1880, about 45 per cent of the total acreage of land in farms 
was classed as improved, as compared with 60 per cent in 1937. Rec- 


lamation of land formerly cultivated as well as the clearing and seeding 
of new areas account for this gain. 


The importance of agriculture in Clinton County is apparent from 
the fact that more than one-seventh of the population derive their 
livelihood almost entirely from agricultural pursuits. Of the total 
population of 34,557 in the county, about 4,700 live on farms, 14,000 
are classed as rural non-farm, and nearly 16,000 as urban. Many in- 
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dustrial workers, classed as rural non-farm residents, supplement their 


incomes by cultivating the soil. 


The principal local markets for farm produce are at Lock Haven and 
Renovo, where curbstone markets operate every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday. The Lock Haven curb market, established about 1860, is 
along Church Street, between Grove Street and Bellefonte Avenue. In 
Renovo, housewives patronize an area in Seventh Street between Huron 
and St. Clair Avenues. In the latter, trading today is unimportant, 
as only three to twelve farmers. bring produce. This market was in 
its heyday at the turn of the century, when there were many more 
cultivated farms in the vicinity than at present, and about 35 farmers 
brought their produce here for sale. 


The salesmen-farmers now load their trucks between midnight and 
3 in the morning in order to be in town and ready for business by 6 
or 7 o'clock. With their trucks backed against the curb the owners 
set up collapsible wooden stands and offer produce of many varieties. 
For more than 80 years the number of farmers at the curb in Lock 
Haven average about 50 on Wednesdays and 150 on Saturdays. Today 
these farmers pay about 15c a week for a nine-foot space, which is 
painted much like a parking zone. There is an additional fee of 50c 
a week for preferred locations. The city of Lock Haven receives be- 
tween $7 and $20 a week from this source. 


Townspeople shop among the various trucks, and the curb markets 
are virtual social centers. The old-time market vans, which were 
miniature stores in themselves, with the counter, or rear, end opening 
onto the sidewalk, have disappeared, but the variety of products of- 
fered has not decreased. As a rule the food products available in- 
clude chickens, butter, sausage, scrapple, horse-radish, cottage-cheese, 
eggs, fresh or smoked meats, and vegetables and fruits of many kinds 
in season. Today, as in the earliest markets, entire families often come 
to town to sell their produce. 


Of the 760 farms in Clinton County, more than 80 per cent are 
operated by the owners. The value of the lands and buildings totals 
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about $3,500,000, while livestock and poultry are valued at an addi- 
tional $650,000. Farm crops produced annually have a value of $800,- 
000, and livestock products are worth about $550,000. The average 
farm contains 92.1 acres and is valued at $3,228. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER VI 
AGRICULTURE 


1. How was agriculture improved early in the present century? 
2. Where are the best farms in Clinton County? 


3. When was the growing of tobacco introduced in Clinton County? Where is it 
grown? 


4, What proportion of the county’s area is embraced in farms? 
5. Describe a curb market? 


6. What percentage of farms in the county are operated by their owners? 





i. 
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Lumber Industry 


HEN the first white settlers arrived in what is now Clinton Coun- 

ty they found a region almost covered with great growths of vir- 
gin timber. White pine and hemlock, interspersed with oak, ash, maple, 
poplar, cherry, beech and magnolia literally covered the valleys, hill- 
sides, and mountain slopes. In many places trees grew so profusely 
that their intermingling branches obscured the sun. Here some of the 
country’s finest specimens of white pine and hemlock were found. The 
lowest limbs of many white pines were more than 100 feet above the 
ground and the tops towered from 25 to 45 feet higher. Hemlock 
from 75 to 100 feet in height with trunk diameters of 4 to 5 feet were 


common. 


To the Indians of this area the forest was an indispensable source of 


game for food, fur for clothing, and fuel for camp fires. By the 


pioneers the great forests were chiefly considered as obstacles to be 
overcome. Although the trees furnished the materials for building 
homes, boats, wagons and furniture and also served as fuel, they also 
presented a barrier to conversion of land into tillable farms. The po- 
tential wealth contained in these giant trees, which had required cen- 
turies of growth to attain maturity, was unfortunately never recog- 
nized. In clearing the land for their grain and vegetable crops, the 
settlers felled the trees and after setting aside the timber required for 
their own immediate needs, dragged the remainder to convenient spots 
where they were stacked in huge piles and burned. ‘Thus, they un- 


thinkingly destroyed millions of board feet of the finest pine and hem- 
lock. 
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SAWMILLS INTRODUCED 


After a settler had provided shelter and had cleared enough land to 
support his family, he usually directed his efforts toward the improve- 
ment of his dwelling. Progress on the frontier was slow, but the time 
eventually came when the original homes had to be repaired, enlarged 
or improved and new ones erected. This created the first demand local- 
ly for sawed lumber, and as a result Clinton County’s first sawmills— 
crude, small, and powered by water—came into existence. From this 
modest beginning, the gigantic and intricate lumber mills of today, 
capable of producing millions of board feet annually, were developed. 


It is not known exactly when the first lumber mill in Clinton 
County was built, but by the early 1830’s lumbering was well on its 
way to becoming the county’s greatest industry. About that time 
construction of frame houses greatly increased throughout the more 
densely populated areas in the eastern part of the country. Construc- 
tion of wooden bridges—including types that have now almost disap- 
peared, received great impetus. There was also a growing demand, 
not only for smaller sizes of sawed lumber, but also for large, squared 
timbers. 


The Susquehanna and its tributaries provided a natural highway 
for transporting quantities of timber throughout central Pennsylvania 
and through its ports for shipment to other localities. The forests of 
Clinton and surrounding counties were drawn on heavily to meet this 
demand. Trees were cut indiscriminately, with only the best boards 
being used. The remainder was consigned to rubbish heaps. Lumber 
that today would sell for $60 to $70 a thousand feet was burned just 
to get it out of the way. 


At the beginning of the lumbering era, white pine was the wood 
most in demand. Its great size, its adaptability to many uses, its light- 
ness and strength, were some of the characteristics that contributed to 
its preferential rating. In many places white pine and hemlock grew 
close together, and the hemlock, then of little commercial value, was 
destroyed by the lumbermen as they worked to get out stands of white 
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pine. Later, however, when the white pine was nearly exhausted, the 
valuable properties of hemlock came to be recognized. With the dis- 
covery that hemlock bark was especially suitable for the tanning of 
leather, tanneries were established at various places in this region, and a 
new industry began to develop. The stripping of the trees of their 
bark, and the sawing of the trunks into lumber provided a double 
source of income for lumbermen. As the lumber business flourished, 
other species of trees were cut and converted into lumber. 


When lumbering was at its height there were at least nine large 
mills in Lock Haven and its vicinity, with a total capacity of 100,000,- 
000 feet of sawed lumber annually. One of the largest and best 
known was the Shaw Mill, which was near Walnut Street between 
Grove and Vesper Streets. Another, situated where the Bald Eagle 
Valley Railroad intersects the canal, was the Brown, Blackburn, and 
Curtin Mill, which specialized in the sawing of hard woods, such as 
oak and chestnut. Farther up the canal was the Percy White Mill, 
and beyond that the mill of Young and Worth. The latter firm also 
had mills in Flemington, in Dunnstown, and near Charlton. In order 
to keep these mills operating, thousands of trees were cut in the western 
part of Clinton County, and in Centre and Clearfield Counties, and 
floated down the Susquehanna to Lock Haven. After milling, the 
lumber was sent on down the river in rafts or by way of the canal on 
arks to eastern and southern markets. The lumber-carrying canal 
boats usually shipped a cargo of anthracite on return trips. It has 
been estimated that during the 75 years of active lumbering on the 
upper West Branch of the Susquehanna, 100,000 timber rafts were 
guided down the river to the big “boom” at Lock Haven. In addition 
millions of loose logs were floated down to the same place in the high 
water of the spring freshets. 


An important by-product of the sawmill was kindling wood. The 
slabs, those pieces first sawed from the logs, and the edging ripped from 
the boards were cut into usable lengths and peddled from large two- 
wheeled carts at 75c a load. This wood was also used as a fill for low 
or marshy places in roads. 
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LUMBERING ATTRACTS WOODSMEN 


With the development of the lumber industry came an increase in 
population. Straggling villages became active business centers. The 
activity attracted hundreds of experienced woodsmen from other lum- 
bering areas. Some came with the expressed purpose of acquiring a 
fortune, regardless of the means necessary to attain it. Fortunately, 
this element was in the minority, and in direct contrast to the migrants 
from Maine. 


The men of “The Pine Tree State’? were not only skilled lumber- 
men but also frugal and industrious. In physical makeup they were 
mostly stalwart, formidable-looking men, but on the whole quite easy- 
going. They began to move into this territory about 1850, and the 
influx continued until the beginning of the Civil War. When the 
timber was nearing exhaustion most of them moved on to other areas 


which had not been denuded by the axe. 


Among those who remained, several were extremely active in the 
affairs of their adopted communities. Worthy of particular mention 
are William Barrows and Paul S. Merrill. Barrows, among the first to 
arrive, was typical of the Maine men, large, powerfully built, and an 
expert lumberman. He took a leading part in enterprises for the bet- 
terment of the community, and after a long and useful life died in the 
county. Merrill, a lawyer, came later and was beyond middle life when 
he chose this area for residence. His affection for the people of the 
community won for him the sobriquet of Father Merrill. 


LUMBERING DECLINES 


Lumbering, the county’s leading industry until the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, suffered many setbacks during its period of 
importance. Floods and fires were a constant menace. The floods of 
1865 and 1876 were particularly serious and caused a great amount of 
loss and damage to logs and equipment. Another serious blow was 
caused by the panic of 1873. Orders for lumber virtually ceased, 
prices dropped, and many yards that were overstocked were forced into 
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bankruptcy. The June flood of 1889, the most destructive of any, 
was largely responsible for the decline of the industry. Thousands 
of logs and huge quantities of sawed lumber were swept away in the 
raging waters. Only a small portion was ever recovered, as most was 
carried to the mouth of the river and out into Chesapeake Bay. 


But the most serious problem was that good marketable timber was 
becoming scarce in the area. In the early days of lumbering, only the 
finest and best timber had been taken to the mill. Inferior trees were 
burned or left to decay on the ground. Also the most accessible trees 
were the first to be cut—those growing near a stream or on the hillsides 
above a stream and therefore more easily and cheaply transported to the 
mill. As these were removed the lumbermen were forced to go farther 
and farther from the waterways. This increased operating costs and 
consequently reduced profits. Gradually activity declined, and today 
there are comparatively few sawmills in the Susquehanna Valley. 


These immense tracts of timber could have been utilized for cen- 
turies, remaining as a constant source of local income and employment, 
if the advantages of conservation of timber resources had been known 
and practiced. Soil erosion would not have occurred to any great de- 
gree and the chief causes of the Susquehanna floods never would have 
existed. 


TREE JTARSSIE SMe 


In the business of manufacturing lumber there were a variety of 
crafts, each requiring specially trained men. From the felling of trees 
to the piling of the sawed lumber it was a highly organized and spe- 
cialized industry. 


The first step was the acquisition of timberland. Early lumber 
operators generally made an outright purchase of the land containing 
the timber at prices that today would seem a trifle. Eventually buying 
was discontinued, because, after the desirable timber had been removed, 
the operator found himself in possession of vast tracts of taxable land 
for which he had no further use. Instead, the lumberman bought only 
the standing timber; title to the land and mineral rights was retained 
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by the original owner. Then a professional timber estimator inspected 
the tract and reported on the approximate amount by kinds of lumber 
that would be produced. Another practice that was followed, par- 
ticularly during the latter years of the industry, was to purchase all 
trees of a certain size, at a fixed price per thousand feet. An expert 
scaler, approved by both the buyer and the seller, determined the num- 
ber of log feet involved in the deal. The job of cutting the timber 
usually was handled by a jobber, who felled and trimmed the trees, cut 
them into proper lengths, and placed them in piles or on “‘skidways.” 


There were two seasons for cutting. Hemlock bark could be peeled 
only in the spring and early summer, so these trees were cut early. 
Other kinds of trees, except certain species of oak, were cut during the 
fall and winter. Hardwoods were more easily handled in the late 
season after they had shed their leaves. 


LOGGING 


After trees were felled, limbs severed from the trunks and the latter 
cut into logs, the next step started them toward the mills at Lock Ha- 
ven. A much-used contrivance was the “slide,” built of hewn logs 
which were fitted together to form a trough. Log slides, located on a 
steep grade down which logs would slip without assistance, were called 
“running slides.” Horses dragged the logs to the head of the slide, 
men rolled them into the trough, and at the bottom they were allowed 
to pile up in what was called a “rough and tumble landing.” In the 
summer, slides were greased. In the winter, water was poured into 
them to form a coating of ice. Snow was a great advantage in logging 
as it permitted the use of large sleds. Being low, they were easy to 
load, and glided readily on the snow. The narrowness of the sled-roads 
also kept down the cost of construction. Most important of all, tre- 
mendous loads could be drawn on snow or ice by one team. 


During winters of light snowfall, or when rising temperatures 
caused the snow to begin to melt, operations were speeded up at times 
to take full advantage of the snow and ice as media of transportation. 
Logs left in the woods for a season lost much of their value, so men 
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and horses frequently worked by torchlight at night to get the great 
logs out and on their way. 


RAFTING AND FLOATING 


From the “‘skidways” the logs were moved into the creeks or rivers 
—the great highways of the industry—to be floated, loose or in rafts, 
to the sawmills. Logs were floated usually in the spring during stages 
of high water, and on the smaller streams “splash dams” were con- 
structed at strategic places. The sudden release of impounded water 
from these dams carried the logs onward until they reached the river, 
the. main artery of log traffic. Armed with peavies or ‘“‘cant hooks,” 
the “log drivers,” wearing thick woolen clothes, and high-topped, 
steel-caulked shoes, followed the logs to keep them in motion. The 
riverman’s greatest skill was called forth in breaking log jams. This 
was accomplished by releasing a “key” log, often in the very heart of 
a huge jumbled mass of logs; in extreme cases dynamite had to be used. 
This work required agile men of great strength and endurance. Horses 
and men followed the log drives along the shores, and often the for- 
mer swam the streams with drivers on their backs. Logging drives 
on the larger streams were usually accompanied by a big houseboat in 
which the men ate and slept. 


Rafts, composed of logs placed side by side and fastened together 
with “‘lash poles,” usually made of birch or ironwood saplings with 
white oak bows, were also used as a means of transporting both logs 
and sawed lumber. The longest raft ever brought down the West 
Branch was 320 feet from bow to stern, but the usual size was from 
150 to 300 feet in length and up to 24 feet wide. Large rafts were 
made up in eddies or in other places where the water was still and deep. 
Two or more rafts lashed together were called a “‘fleet.”” Small rafts, 
or “‘pups,” were made up along the smaller streams. 


White pine, hemlock and other light woods were rafted, and oc- 
casionally heavier woods were lashed into rafts. But unless the latter 
reached their destination quickly, they would become water soaked 
and grounded. 
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A Logging Camp in Clinton County 
—Courtesy Edna D. Rich 


Raft crews varied from two men for a single raft and four for a 
| fleet to as many as ten on the large upriver rafts, which usually had 
wooden shacks built on top for sleeping and eating quarters. 


During the rafting decades of the nineteenth century the Susque- 
hanna was separated into divisions similar to those adopted by the rail- 
roads. The first division on the West Branch extended from Clearfield 
to Lock Haven; the second from Lock Haven to Sunbury and North- 
umberland at the junction with the North Branch, and on to Marietta, 
Columbia, and Wrightsville; the third from these river ports to tide- 
water. Most of the logs and lumber from Clinton County went to 
the towns on the second division. 
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THE “BOOM” 


The lumbering industry in this district took a material step for- 
ward with the construction at Lock Haven in 1849 of a log “boom,” 
a device for storing logs that were floated down from the upper reaches 
of the river and its tributaries. A dam across the Susquehanna, built 
to supply water for the West Branch Canal, formed an expanse of water 
spacious enough to hold a great quantity of logs, and the boom was con- 
structed in this man-made lake. Large piers, made of timbers weighted 
down by tons of stones, were first constructed along the middle of the 
river channel 150 feet apart, extending from a point near the breast of 


the dam to a point three miles up the river. 


Large squared timbers, shackled with heavy iron yokes and rings 
were then strung from pier to pier. A series of piers and timbers con- 
nected the mid-channel pier that was nearest the dam with the bank, 
forming an enclosure. One half of the river was kept open. At the 
upper end of the boom was a sluice gate, which guided the logs into the 
boom or into the unenclosed area. In the forest one end of each log 
was stamped, by means of a sledge steel die, with the symbol or brand 
of its owner. Thus the operator of the sluice gate was able to de- 
termine which logs should be guided into the boom, while those des- 
tined for mills farther down the river were shunted into the open water. 
The logs stored in the boom were taken from the lower end as needed 


by the lumber mills. 


During the first year of the log boom’s operation many fights oc- 
curred between “loggers” and “raftsmen.”” When there was sufficient 
water to “float” logs the loggers filled the river with loose logs, thus 
making it extremely difficult for the raftsmen to navigate. The rafts- 
men, declaring war on the loggers, resorted to sabotage. Into the logs 
they drove railroad spikes, iron bolts, broken hand-spikes, and points of 
pick axes, which were discovered only when they ripped out the teeth 
of the saws in the lumber mills. Finally, the two groups reached an 
agreement and the struggle came to an end. 
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During the height of the season hundreds of rafts floated down the 
river in a single day, and at the same time, the water carried thousands 
of loose logs, but occasionally, their movement became blocked, caus- 
ing a “jam.” The last log jam, and probably the greatest, occurred 
on April 20, 1874, when a raft, that was too large to pass through the 
chute, became wedged and as a result all river traffic came to a stand- 
still. During this jam several rafts that had been moored along the 
north bank broke loose from their moorings and lodged crosswise against 
the piers of the Lockport bridge, blocking the channel. 


Logs, rafts, and two canal boats, the Mammoth of Newport and the 
Sarah Dunbar, piled up in a jumbled mass. More than 200 rafts and 
thousands of logs were jammed between the river’s banks to a height 
of sixteen feet. The next day the jam was broken by a crew of expert 
“tam-crackers” headed by Joe Colberth and the whole mass swept down 
the river. It has been estimated that two to three hundred broken 
rafts and at least 30,000,000 feet of loose logs went down the river 
when the jam broke, but fortunately most of the logs and rafts were 
caught in the Williamsport boom. 


SAWMILLS 


In lumber manufacturing, as in other industries, time brought 
changes and improvements, particularly in the sawmill. The earliest 
and simplest device for converting logs into lumber was the pit saw. 
The log was placed across a pit, while one man above the log, and an- 
other under it, operated a large rip-saw with handles on each end. The 
“up and down” saw, operated by power at a later date, was developed 
from this primitive method. 

The next great advancement was the steam mill, equipped with a 
circular saw. There were two kinds of circular saws—the solid tooth 
and the inserted tooth. The advantage of the latter is that dulled or 
broken teeth could be replaced. Although the circular saw was faster 
and in most other ways an improvement over previous types, there were 
some important objections to it. Because the depth of its cut was less 
than half of the diameter of the saw, it could not slice all the way 
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through large logs. The larger the saw used the wider the kerf (or 
path) it made and the greater the wastage. Later came the band saw, 
which is still in general use in modern mills. This consists of an end- 
less belt of flexible tooth-edged steel that can be adjusted to saw through 
logs of any size. The thinness of the blade reduced wastage to a mini- 


mum. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE LUMBERMAN 


After the forests had been stripped of their finest trees the lumber- 
men, instead of reforesting cut-over areas, moved on to other virgin 
stands of timber. So today there are only a few lumber products 
plants in Clinton County. Almost all of the lumber manufactured 
in the county is handled by small portable mills, which are taken to 
the timber rather than bringing the logs to the mills. Less than a 
hundred years ago enormous quantities of timber were consigned to 
the flames, or just left on the ground to decay. It is timber of this 
quality or cheaper now being cut that provides a steady income to many 
inhabitants. 

The failure of the forests to “come back” is due, in a large mea- 
sure, to recurrent forest fires. Discarded tree tops and branches, as 
well as dead stumps and abandoned logs, have served as starting places 
for these conflagrations. At one time forest fires were taken for grant- 
ed, and they raged for days along the mountain sides, consuming every- 
thing in their path. Little if any concerted action was taken to pre- 
vent them or even extinguish them unless they threatened to destroy a 
village or hamlet. Young shoots and saplings, the trees of the future 
were consumed by the flames. Leaves, twigs, moss and other under- 
growth that helped control the run-off of rain water from the hillsides 
and mountains, were destroyed, and recurring disastrous floods re- 
sulted. During the summer, wells, springs, and numerous streams 
dried up. In addition to the damage caused to the woodland, the fires 
and droughts were destructive to wild life. 


After its. timber resources had been largely exhausted Pennsylvania 
during 1898 finally inaugurated its first step in reforestation at the head 
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of the east branch of Big Run, a tributary of Beech Creek, in Clinton 
County. A secretary of the Pennsylvania State Forestry Association, 
Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, who became the first State Commissioner of 
Forestry in 1901, started a reforestation experiment in this area on State 
land and developed it with such success that the tract was later in- 
cluded in the Sproul State Forest, established during 1921. That 
forest, which is also known as District 10, now covers several thousand 
acres of Clinton County near Renovo and along the county’s eastern 
boundary, where the Tiadaghton State Forest adjoins the Sproul Forest. 


Under the Commonwealth’s reforestation program, great tracts of 
cut-over timberland have been purchased by the State, cleared and 
planted to assure an ever-increasing supply of timber. The Federal 
Government has assisted materially in this program and thousands of 
unemployed and needy boys.and young men in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps have not only greatly improved these State forests but have 
learned the rudiments of forestry and the advantages of the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. By keeping the forests clear of undesir- 
able growths, transplanting seedlings from State nurseries, and adopt- 
ing fire prevention measures, great strides have been made during the 
last few years. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER VII 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


When did lumbering in Clinton County begin to become an important industry? 
Name two reasons why lumber was greatly in demand during the 1830’s. 
What wood was in greatest demand at the beginning of the lumbering era? 


of ae ht 


How many large sawmills were located in the vicinity of Lock Haven at the 
time of greatest activity of the lumber industry? How many feet were sawed 
annually? 


“_ 
. 


When did Maine lumbermen first come to Clinton County? 


6. What were the principal menaces to the lumber industry? 
When did the industry start to decline? 


7. How far did the great flood of 1889 carry Clinton County timber and lumber? 


8. When was the log boom at Lock Haven constructed? Why was the boom 
constructed? 


When did the last log jam occur? 


10. When and by whom was Pennsylvania’s first step taken to restore her Foren: 
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Civil War Days 


HEN news of the outbreak of the Civil War reached Clinton 

County the area was already bitterly divided on the question of 
slavery. For months the rivalry between Democrats and Republicans 
had been growing in intensity; the former, the majority party, opposed 
abolition on the grounds that the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
imposed no prohibition on slavery; members of the recently organized 
Republican party contended that all men, regardless of color, were 
created equal and none should be in human bondage. 


Bitterness had grown out of the political, moral, and economic 
issues involved in slavery, and had been projected into the press and 
the pulpit. As the controversy developed greater and greater propor- 
tions, party lines had been ignored to such an extent that the Republi- 
cans carried the county in 1860 for Abraham Lincoln by a plurality of 
346 votes. Even after the election, partisan recrimination continued 
until word came the following April of the fall of Fort Sumter. 


As a result of this attack on the flag, most of the people of Clin- 
ton County, in common with those throughout the North, forgot their 
partisan differences. Members of both parties ranged themselves, al- 
most unanimously, behind President Lincoln in the struggle to preserve 
the Union. Press and pulpit denounced “those presumptuous Southern- 
ers, who had indulged in actual bloodshed rather than find some peace- 
able settlement of their grievances.’ Farmers, woodsmen, and mill- 
hands enlisted in the Army. 


During the early months of the war, mass meetings, patriotic 
speeches, and appeals by the press were so effective that the number of 
volunteers far exceeded the quota set for the county. Within two 
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weeks after the attack on Fort Sumter at least five companies awaited 
marching orders. They included the Lock Haven Artillery Company, 
commanded by Captain Phaon Jarret; the Steuben Rifles, under Cap- 
tain Jacob Brown, and the Clinton County Guards, commanded by 
Captain Lyman. These were assembled at Lock Haven; while the Key- 
stone Infantry was stationed at Mill Hall, and the Independent Dragoons 
of Nittany Valley in the valley of that name. 


The last, organized in 1855-6 by Col. John Smith, was equipped 
with arms provided by the State, and with uniforms, horses, and harness, 
purchased by the members. It had been pronounced the best-uni- 
formed cavalry company at the State military encampments in 1859 and 
1860. After Colonel Smith became a brigadier general of the State 
militia, the Dragoons chose I. B. Schaffer as captain and offered their 
services to Pennsylvania’s wartime Governor, Andrew G. Curtin. Al- 
though not accepted in the summer of 1861, as only foot soldiers were 


then needed, they were later mustered into service. 


Many of the early volunteer units of Clinton County were merged 
with other units. Among the first to leave were Company B and 
Company C of the Eleventh Regiment; both of these were mustered 
into service in April, 1861, the former having been recruited at Lock 
Haven and the latter at Mill Hall. Company D of the Thirty-sixth 
Regiment of the Seventh Pennsylvania Reserves were recruited the fol- 
lowing June. During the next two months the Forty-fourth Regiment 
of the First Pennsylvania Cavalry recruited Company D from Clinton 
and Cameron Counties, and Company E from Clinton, Centre, and 
Clearfield Counties. Company C of the Fifty-second Regiment, or- 
ganized the following October, was also recruited in Clinton County. 
Clinton and Centre Counties provided Company E of the Ninety- 
third Regiment, organized at Lebanon during November; Company E 
of the Eightieth Regiment of the Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteer Cay- 
alry, organized December 18, 1861; and Company G of the Fifty- 
eighth Regiment, organized the following February. One of the largest 
military groups from Clinton County was composed of Companies C, 
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E, and H of the One Hundred Thirty-seventh Regiment, organized 
during August, 1862, at Camp Curtin, Harrisburg. 


During the first two years of the war the army depended upon vol- 
untary enlistments, and although Clinton County had no difficulty in 
filling its quotas, the country as a whole eventually resorted to com- 
pulsory military service. In 1863, Congress enacted a conscription or 
draft law, which was opposed generally in Clinton County, particularly 
because of a provision allowing a drafted man to obtain exemption by 
the payment of $300. Thus, persons in good financial circumstances 
could escape military service, and the greater portion of the army might 
be composed of men from poor families. Industry already handicapped 
by a shortage of labor to produce munitions and military supplies would 
also suffer. After protests by most States, accompanied by draft riots, 
with a number of persons killed in New York, the Federal authorities 
corrected many of the faults of the draft law, and States, counties and 
other political sub-divisions received credit for the men already provided 
through voluntary enlistments. 

In 1863 the Eighteenth Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
comprising Tioga, Potter, Centre, Lycoming, and Clinton Counties, 
was established, and a draft enrollment board set up. The draft bill 
required all men between the ages of 21 and 45 to register. Although 
the selective service system was in operation, Clinton County continued 
recruiting, and succeeded for a time in filling its quotas with volunteers. 

The time came, however, when voluntary enlistments began to fall 
below the quotas, and Clinton County faced the necessity of providing 
more men. The people of Clinton felt they had done more than their 
share in supplying 1,938 soldiers out of a population of less than 18,000; 
so when a supplementary draft called for 206 additional men in July, 
1864, the county commissioners appointed Oliver Donaldson, a Lock 
Haven business man, to hire substitutes to fill the county’s quota, the 
$300 exemption clause in the draft law having been amended. 

Up to this time, whenever the voluntary enlistments in the county 
had fallen below quotas, and drafted men did not want to enter the 
service, substitutes were hired at prices ranging from $100 to $700. 
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With factory and farm wages as high as $3.50 a day, immigrants and 
others not included in the draft would, when approached on the sub- 
ject of substituting for drafted men, invariably demand a premium 
over the bonus offered by the Federal, State, or County authorities to 
volunteers. On March 16, 1865, the last contingent of Clinton County 
troops marched from Lock Haven. The men were delayed at Williams- 
port by a flood, and by the time the water had receded, news of Lee’s 
surrender and the end of the war had reached the town. Returning 
to Lock Haven, the troops were set to work repairing the damage 
caused by the flood. 

Clinton Countians who lost their lives in the Civil War are me- 
morialized in two monuments; one at Bellefonte Avenue and Main 
Street, Lock Haven, and the other in Linwood Cemetery, McElhattan. 


The eagerness of the able-bodied men of the county to respond to 
the first calls for volunteers was matched by the willingness of those 
who remained at home to take up the added burdens and responsibilities 
caused by the war. Almost immediately after the firing on Fort Sum- 
ter, a fund was raised in Clinton County to pay the expenses of vol- 
unteers waiting to be mustered into service. People who could not give 
cash, gave food, clothing, and horses. In less than a month $4,000 and 
a great quantity of materials had been collected. Women and girls 
donned red-white-and-blue dresses or aprons, assembled at churches 
and other public places, and made bandages or sorted cotton for use 
in the army hospitals. A “volunteers relief tax” of one mill on the 
dollar of the assessed value of all property in the county was levied by 
the county commissioners to finance the care of needy families of vol- 
unteers. Public entertainments raised funds for the soldiers and their 
families. 

The newspapers, clergymen, and public speakers urged the people to 
lend all possible help to a threatened Union. Women and girls were 
asked to forego luxuries and use the resultant savings to care for the 
needy. It was pointed out that the total spent by one woman during a 
year on ribbons, laces, bonnets, and other dainty apparel or accessories 
would completely equip one volunteer. Farmers were pledged to plant 
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quantities of good crops to assure sufficient supplies for the maintenance 
of men and horses in the military services. 


But in spite of increased production of foodstuffs, self-imposed 
economies, and virtual suspension of lumbering operations, the stay- 
at-home population of the county had to bear an additional burden of 
constantly increasing commodity prices. The price of coffee, 12% 
cents a pound at the beginning of the war, rose to 40c; while tobacco 
soared from 25 to 75 cents a pound. Dress goods, including gingham, 
cambric, muslin, shirting, and other cotton fabrics, almost quadrupled 
in price. 

There were, however, many activities which helped to lighten the 
anxiety and distress attendant upon the war. Parades, picnics, cele- 
brations, reception to homecoming troops, and other patriotic and rec- 
reational distractions were arranged to relieve public tension or to glor- 
ify loyalty, patriotism, and valor. 

Late in July, 1863, the people of Clinton County were amazed when 
Provost Marshal W. W. White arrested two highly respected citizens 
of Sugar Valley, Dr. Jonathan Moyer and Robert Kleckner, charging 
them with harboring deserters. The ensuing investigation revealed 
that one of Dr. Moyer’s sons returned home from the army without 
leave after his brother, fighting by his side at the Battle of South Moun- 
tain, had been killed by a cannon ball. It was alleged that Kleckner 
had permitted his daughter to care for her sick and half-starved hus- 
band, who also had returned to Sugar Valley without obtaining army 
permission. At a hearing before a Federal commission in Harrisburg, 
the four men were freed for “lack of evidence.” A huge crowd wel- 
comed them back to Lock Haven, and they were taken to the Fallon 
House and Eagle Hotel for celebrations. The next day a parade led by 
a band escorted them to Sugar Valley. 

Suspicion of disloyalty to the Union touched scores of men and 
women, as a result of stories circulated by malicious or thoughtless 
persons who did not heed the advice to accuse no one until after thor- 
ough investigation. A family, recently come to Clinton County from 
the southern part of the State, had a horse branded with the mark of 
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the army. Gossip spread the report that the horse had been stolen, and 
a complaint was made to the authorities. After considerable unpleas- 
antness for the family, it was learned that the animal had been con- 
demned and sold by the army. Incidents of this kind caused resent- 
ment against “official investigations,” and some persons tried to use 
them as an excuse for hampering warranted exercise of authority. 

One of the most widely circulated types of stories of subversive 
activities concerned “The Knights of the Golden Circle,” a secret order 
of Southern sympathizers in the North. In Clinton the members were 
supposed to have come from the Beech Creek area. Accusations against 
them included resistance to the draft, discouragement of enlistments, 
shielding deserters, spying for the Confederacy, and staging celebra- 
tions of Southern victories. Alarmists drew exaggerated pictures of 
the existence of plots and military units to assist the Confederacy. Ar- 
rests were made in some counties, but in Clinton, efforts to prove con- 
spiracies against the Union made little progress. 

The patriotic exploits of Jake Karstetter form an interesting chapter 
in the Civil War history of the county. Jake was the son of an early 
resident of Sugar Valley. He was regarded as the strongest man in his 
neighborhood, and it was said he could fell an ox with his fist. His 
marksmanship was so good that he was not permitted to compete in 
public shooting matches. When the Civil War started, Jake although 
§7 years old, announced immediately that he was “‘ready for the fray.” 
He represented himself to be only 47 years old and enlisted in Com- 
pany C of the Seventh Pennsylvania Reserves. Severely injured by a 
horse, in the Battle of Richmond, he persisted in carrying on, and hid 
in a ditch for 26 hours. He was captured by the Confederates and 
taken to Libby Prison, where he indignantly rejected an offer of liberty 
upon his promise not to again bear arms against the South. In spite of 
a declaration that he would be “back fighting again” if he got away, 
the Confederates released him and he returned to his home in Sugar 
Valley. 

Karstetter enlisted a second time, but an examining surgeon re- 
jected him because of age. Persistently he continued his efforts to join 
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the army, and eventually learned that it could be “fixed” for $200. 
So, after paying to get into the army at a time when others were pay- 
ing to stay out, Karstetter remained in the service until after the battle 
of Cedar Creek on October 19, 1864, when he was finally discharged for 
disability. There are many stories of his eagerness to clash with the 
enemy, and of the difficulties his superiors had in preventing him from 
stealing away to take “‘pot-shots” at the Southerners, “just to keep in 
practice.” 


Songs popular throughout this area during Civil War times in- 
cluded, ‘Listen to the Mocking Bird”; “Oh, Susannah”; “O Dear, 
What Can the Matter Be?”; “The Girl I Left Behind Me”; ““The Sweet 
Little Man,” a satire on slackers; ‘“The Slave’s Lament”’; a song of the 
Underground Railroad; and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Other favorites of that period were “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” and “When Johnny Comes Marching Home”; while “Leek 
Hook,” by Nessmuk, pen name for George W. Sears, was a popular 
Civil War time recitation. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER VIII 
CIVIL WAR DAYS 


1. What five companies were ready for marching orders two weeks after the firing 
on Fort Sumter? 


2. Name the places where Companies B and C of the Eleventh Regiment were 
recruited. 


3. Why was the draft law of 1863 opposed generally in Clinton County? 


4, How did drafted men, who did not wish to enter military service, provide sub- 
stitutes? 


5. How many men from Clinton County were enrolled in the Union Army during 
the Civil War? 


6. What two prominent residents of Sugar Valley were hailed as heroes when 
freed on charges of harboring deserters? 


. Locate monuments commemorating the Civil War dead from Clinton County? 
8. Tell about Jake Karstetter. 
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Industry 


NbDusTRY in Clinton County was born in the clay pits that furnished 

the crudely formed cooking utensils of the Indians. The estab- 
lishment of potteries marked the next step in its development and it 
reached its height with the discovery of valuable resources of bituminous 
coal and iron and the exploitation of vast supplies of timber. Mining 
is now virtually dormant, since local enterprises can not successfully 
compete with those in richer and more accessible areas. Lumbering 
has been reduced to small-scale operations, and industry has become 
diversified into the manufacture of paper, airplanes, dyestuffs, wool 
products, terra cotta, leather products, metal products, silk, and rayon. 


CEA PRODUGLS 


Clay probably was the first of the county’s minerals to be utilized. 
Abandoned kilns found here indicate that the Indians engaged in pot- 
tery making long before the coming of the first pioneers. The great 
number of kilns and the large quantity of pottery remains found in 
them lead to the belief that this section may have been an important 
center of Indian pottery making. The fine quality of the earthenware 
produced by the Indians spurred many of the first settlers to take up 
the art. The pottery, mostly cooking utensils, pots, and bowls, was 
decorated with carved lines and textural imprintings. 


The excellent quality of clay in this locality attracted potters from 
other sections, and they introduced new ideas and designs in an effort 
to make their products resemble those of the established pottery centers 
of Europe and America. ‘These local potters produced more than 
enough to meet the demand in Clinton and nearby counties, and when 
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this limited market became glutted it was necessary to seek other uses 
for the clay deposits in the county. 

The discovery that clay from deposits in the vicinity of Queen’s 
Run could be used for making firebrick resulted in the establishment 
there of the county’s first firebrick works in 1836. Today firebrick is 
one of the leading industrial products of the county. 

In the early days bricks were moulded by hand, dried in the sun, 
then placed in a loose heap or mound, around which wood was piled 
and set on fire. When the bricks had been baked for a certain time they 
were removed, placed in another pile and the process was repeated. 
Later, machines were introduced for the moulding process, and im- 
proved kilns were built to bake the bricks. Steam-powered machinery 
and modern kilns afforded better control of the baking process, and 
resulted in an improved product with spoilage reduced to a minimum. 


The growth of the firebrick industry in Clinton County has been 
gradual. In 1850 the Queen’s Run plant manufactured 6,000 bricks 
a week. When the plant was moved to Lock Haven in 1888 produc- 
tion was increased to 20,000 a week. The plant has been expanded and 
improved until now approximately 8,000,000 bricks are produced an- 
nually, while plants at Renovo and Beech Creek have an additional 
yearly output of about 10,500,000. The industry employs slightly 
more than 300 persons and has a yearly payroll of approximately $240,- 
000. 


COAL AND IRON 


Deposits of coal and iron had been discovered in 1826 by James 
David along Tangascootac Creek, which enters the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna on the opposite side of the river and a little to the 
north of Lick Run, but mining was not undertaken there until Wil- 
liam Farrand, an agent for Boston investors, began operations in 1831 
near the mouth of Lick Run. Farrand spent the winter of 1831-2 
opening coal and iron mines. 

Within three years he had set up a furnace and a nail mill and had 
established the town of Farrandsville on the West Branch in Colebrook 
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Township. Eventually, steamboats carrying coal and iron products 
were shuttling between here and Lock Haven with shipments for 
southern markets, which went by way of the West Branch Canal. 

The extension of the West Branch Canal to Lock Haven in 1834 
stimulated industrial expansion in the county. Reports of rich mineral 
veins attracted Eastern investors, who soon acquired large tracts of 
land and commenced mining at several places in the Tangascootac 
basin. Reavilleton (later known as Reveltown) Peacock, Rock Cabin, 
and Eagleton, all of which grew up around these mining developments, 
have long since ceased to exist as communities. 

Much of the land in the Tangascootac basin belonged to the New 
York firm of Potter and Ashfield, which in 1852 sent John Reaville, 
an expert miner, to develop its holdings. He hired men to clear the 
land and erect dwellings in a region then uninhabited, except by George 
Metzgar, a farmer. Reaville lived with Metzgar during the clearing of 
a 60-acre tract and the construction of dwellings. 

Comfortable houses were erected for the miners, and Reaville built 
a mansion for himself. It was a large dwelling of English design in 
which he incorporated his architectural whims. A beautiful winding 
staircase with solid mahogany rails and balusters rose from a center 
hall. Large rooms were equipped with deep fireplaces and adorned 
with richly-carved mantels. Furnishings, the last word in elegance and 
charm, were brought from New York, Philadelphia, and even from 
England, Reaville’s native land. 

By 1854, when Reveltown was completed, miners’ families occu- 
pied the houses, built in long rows. The mines yielded large quan- 
tities of coal, and the town prospered. Many men, experienced in oth- 
er occupations, turned to mining because it seemed certain that this was 
to become the leading industry of the county. 

Less than a mile from Reveltown other mines had been opened and 
another village, named Peacock, sprang up. Sixty individual dwell- 
ings and a boarding house large enough to accommodate 100 persons 
were built. Reaville superintended the Peacock project as well as the 
one at Reveltown. 
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About three miles down the Tangascootac Creek from Peacock 
another mining enterprise was established. Here, John and Christopher 
Fallon of Philadelphia, laid out a thriving village of more than 100 
houses and named it Rock Cabin for a hunting lodge in the vicinity. 


Of equal importance with the mining towns of the ‘‘Scootac”’ region 
was Eagleton, about ten miles northeast of the Tangascootac Creek. 
Mining operations here had been started in 1853 by the Eagleton Coal 
and Iron Company. George Armstrong, an expert from England, 
developed the mines and the community to such an extent that, at the 
height of activity, 200 men were employed. The town, situated on a 
high plateau, was reached by a series of switchback railroad tracks 
or “zigzags.” Eagleton as well as Reveltown, Peacock, and Rock Cabin 
were connected by the switchback railroad. Strictly a mining town, 
it had disappeared by 1870 and had become another of the “ghosts’’ of 
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Clinton County’s “lost industry.” 


The first strike in the soft coal industry in Pennsylvania is said to 
have taken place at Eagleton during the period of its greatest activity. 
The miners united, and presented demands for higher wages and for 
changes in the established system of weighing coal, contending that they 
were not being paid for the full tonnage they produced. Among the 
mining community residents were hangers-on, gamblers, and others of 
whom little was known except that they were armed. These men 
sided with the miners and they are said to have threatened damage to 
the mine properties. The company officials regarded these threats as 
reflecting the intentions of the strikers, and appealed to the sheriff at 
Lock Haven for assistance. A deputized posse of 20 men armed with 
rifles arrived on the scene and a settlement of differences soon was 
effected by which the miners returned to work within a few days. 


EARLY MINING PROJECTS FINANCED BY QUEEN OF SPAIN 


John and Christopher Fallon, Spaniards of Irish descent and the 
founders of Rock Cabin, were men of importance in the financial life 
of their day. When conditions in Spain became precarious during the 
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rule of Isabella II, she chose the Fallons as her agents in America and 
intrusted them with the investing of a portion of the royal fortune. 


Isabella I, born in 1830, succeeded to the Spanish throne in 1833. 
Her mother, Maria Christina, acted as regent until 1854, when she was 
banished. Isabella then ruled until 1868, when she was forced to flee 
to France. In the meantime she had placed the greater part of her 
fortune in the hands of London, New York, and Philadelphia bankers, 
and through them some of her money found its way into Clinton Coun- 
ty. It is said that one reason the Fallons invested such large sums 
in Clinton County was the possibility of creating a royal refuge there 
in case of necessity. 


Before starting the Rock Cabin project, the Fallons had purchased 
the old plant and workings at Farrandsville, and built a huge colonial 
mansion or castle, supposedly intended as a retreat for the Spanish 
Queen. The revived Farrandsville enterprise of the Fallons was the first 
large-scale development of mining in Clinton County. The company 
issued coupon bonds, in $1,000 denomination, to the amount of $300,- 
000, a vast sum in those days, the greater portion of funds presumably 
coming from the Spanish royal purse. 


In 1855 the brothers built Fallon House on the north side of Water 
Street in Lock Haven and it became one of the most popular hostelries 
in the West Branch Valley. Of brick, and four stories in height, it 
occupied a plot 160 feet deep and 100 feet wide, and commanded a 
beautiful view of the river front and the surrounding country. 


At about the time of the development of Farrandsville and Rock 
Cabin, and the construction of Fallon House, the Queen’s agents built 
the Washington Iron Works at Lamar in Nittany Valley about 10 
miles from Lock Haven. ‘This development, considered the most am- 
bitious of their undertakings, included iron mines, furnaces, a dam 
across Fishing Creek to furnish power, half a hundred houses, a hotel, 
and an office building. 


But the Farrandsville Company collapsed financially in 1859, and 
most of the inhabitants of Farrandsville and Rock Cabin moved to 
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Lock Haven or other places in the county. Some buildings were 
moved, while others were destroyed by fire or left to decay. The fa- 
mous mansion in Farrandsville was plundered of its marble mantels 
and beautiful fireplaces. After a spectacular existence of more than a 
quarter of a century (1831-1859) the greatest industrial development 
in the county passed gradually out of existence, and about all that re- 
mains of the Farrandsville that was so closely associated with the Queen 
of Spain is the ruins of the old furnace. 

Among the last of Clinton County communities to be developed as 
a mining center was Bitumen, near Kettle Creek, where coal had been 
discovered in 1860. But extensive mining was not begun here until 
1880 when Russell and Bly, employing about 50 men, started shipping 
coal out of the community. A town was established, with a post 
office, school, churches, clubs, and stores. Industrial activity continued 
to increase, attracting other capital and workers until, during the 
period of 1910-19, more than 1,200 workers were employed. 


But Bitumen, like other Clinton County bituminous coal mining 
towns, suffered a slackening of activity as year by year larger companies 
operating on a national scale secured a greater share of coal sales with an 
accompanying loss of markets for the local independent operators. Ac- 
tivity was suspended in all but a few small collieries by 1929, and these 
now confine their distribution to areas that can be served profitably 
by motor truck. Bituminous coal today provides employment for only 
about 60 persons, and there are less than 40 families in Bitumen, totaling 
around 200 persons. 

For a time after the completion (1859-62) of the Sunbury & Erie 
Railroad up the West Branch Valley, from which spurs ran to the four 
“Scootac” operations, the mining industry flourished. With coal no 
longer dependent upon the canal for transportation, prospects seemed 
bright, but there was another factor that had not been considered. 
The demand for lumber had increased and the forests of Clinton Coun- 
ty contained a vast wealth of excellent timber. Interest shifted from 
mining to lumbering because of the prospects for greater profits, and 
eventually the mine railroads, except those used for hauling timber, 
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were torn up and hundreds of buildings in the mining communities 
were abandoned. Forest fires completed the ruin of what remained, so 
that today three old furnaces, one at Farrandsville, one at Cedar Springs, 
and the other in the Tangascootac region, (Reveltown), and a few 
old foundation stones are the only marks of these once-thriving mining 


villages. 


Efforts to exploit the iron deposits in the county met with little 
success. Most of the ore in this region is of high metallic content, yield- 
ing as much as 60 per cent iron, but it is termed “short” iron, because it 
results in a brittle product unless it is put through a process that is too 
expensive for general purposes. One reason for the non-development 
of this industry was the discovery of better quality, more accessible 
iron ore, particularly in the Great Lakes region. The first ores ob- 
tained from Clinton County mines were rich and easily reduced, but a 
special treatment is now required for the ores mined here today. If 
iron ores in other parts of the country become more costly to mine and 
to process, it is possible that the deposits in the Clinton region will be 
worked again. 


The great eastern markets were demanding more and more lumber, 
and Clinton County had millions of feet of the finest kind of timber, 
while the river, the canal, and the railroad offered various means for 
convenient and low-cost transportation. Lumbering became a gi- 
gantic industry and, beginning ten years after the extension of the 
West Branch Canal to Clinton County in 1834, dominated all other 
activities for 40 years (see Lumbering). After the forests had been 
stripped of the most accessible trees, and fires and floods had taken a 
heavy toll, lumbering as an industry began to decline. The June Flood 
of 1889 dealt to the industry a blow from which it never fully re- 
covered, and about 15 years later only a few small, scattered operations 
remained. 

During the active years of lumbering, however, a number of de- 
pendent or related industries had also developed. Among them were 
planing mills, furniture factories, tanneries, and a paper mill. Al- 
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Lock Haven’s Major Industries: 
In Foreground—Paper Mills of New York & Pennsylvania Co. and 


Castanea Paper Co.; in Background—American Analine 


Products, Inc. 
—Courtesy of Lock Haven Express 


though most of these industries depended upon the forests for their 
raw materials, they did not close down when the local supply of tim- 
ber was exhausted. Tanneries found chemical substitutes for the 
“liquor” formerly made from hemlock bark, and the tanning business 
continued. When pulp wood was no longer available from the local 
sawmills the paper factories obtained it from other timber areas and 
even from Canada. Instead of passing out of existence, papermaking 
has expanded until today it is the county’s largest industry. 
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The paper industry is represented by the mills of the New York 
and Pennsylvania Company and the Castanea Paper Company. The 
former was organized as the successor of the Pennsylvania Pulp and 
Paper Company, which was established in Lock Haven in 1883 by 
L. G. and M. M. Armstrong. The first mill was built for the manu- 
facture of mottled-finished specialty wrapping papers, but the com- 
pany’s products now include heavy-weight specialty papers, as well as 
paper stock for magazines, school books, music, and writing and tablet 
papers for the general trade. It also produces drawing, lining, litho- 
graphic, and offset specialty papers. The company employs nearly 
700 men and about 130 women and has an annual payroll of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

The Castanea Paper Company was organized in 1919 as a joint 
enterprise of the Curtis Publishing Company, the New York and Penn- 
sylvania Company, and the Crocker, Burbank and Company Associa- 
tion to make paper exclusively for the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Country Gentleman, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. The company 
employs 250 men and has a payroll of about $375,000 a year. 

The making of woolen goods is one of the oldest enterprises in the 
county. Established in 1830, it has had a slow but steady growth and 
today is responsible for the existence of the charming village of Wool- 
rich, in Pine Township in the southeastern part of the county. Since 
the introduction of silk and rayon manufacturing in 1919, textiles and 
textile products have increased in importance until they now are sec- 
ond in value among the products created by the county’s industries. 


The Lock Haven Silk Mill, which occupies a large plant with 57,780 
square feet of available space, employs 495 workers earning a total an- 
nual wage of about $500,000. It was established in 1898 by F. G. 
Yorks of Bloomsburg, who had been associated with a similar enter- 
prise in that Columbia County town. The Lock Haven mill was sold 
in 1906 to the Bloomsburg Silk Mills and under this ownership it has 
since manufactured dress, necktie, scarf, umbrella, and lining silks. 

Other types of factories have been introduced from time to time. 
Some are defunct, but most of them have been successful. Among 
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the most important of the recently established plants are those for mak- 
ing aniline dyes, woven wire, storage batteries, electrical apparatus, and 
airplanes. 


The American Aniline Company, which started operations in Lock 
Haven in 1921, now has 26 steel and concrete buildings and its own 
electrical power and refrigerating plants. More than 400 different dye- 
stufts for wool, cotton, silk, rayon, celanese, leather, and paper are man- 
ufactured. 


The printing industry has been represented prominently for the 
past 35 years by the Clark Printing and Manufacturing Company of 
Lock Haven, which employs between 35 and 50 workers and pays an- 
nually in wages and for supplies purchased in Clinton County a mini- 
mum of $50,000 a year. The company specializes in the printing of 
calendars. 


The General Armature Corporation, not only manufactures arma- 
tures for replacement but also generators, generator rebuilding tools, 
testing equipment, and bearings. Since its establishment in the early 
1920’s five additions have been made to its plant. 


Among other industrial organizations that operate in Clinton Coun- 
ty are the North American Refractories Company, with plants at Lock 
Haven and Renovo, which manufacture firebrick; the General Re- 
fractories Company at Beech Creek; the Pennsylvania Woven Wire 
Company, which started operation in 1904 and has expanded to about 
50,000 square feet of plant space; and the Lockport Brewery, which 
was opened in 1883 and now employs about 50 men. 


The most spectacular industrial development in the county in re- 
cent years has been in the light aircraft field. Established in 1937, 
this industry has become one of the region’s most important enter- 
prises. During the first year 24 planes were built in the Piper Aircraft 
Corporation factory, but in less than 3 years this plant became the 
largest producer of small, light planes in the United States, with a pres- 
ent production capacity of one plane every 40 minutes of operation. 
In 1939 Piper produced nearly 60 per cent of all light airplanes in the 
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United States. During August, 1940, it turned out 362 planes as com- 
pared with 218 for all other manufacturers of small airplanes. These 
airplanes have been sold in every State of the Nation and in 47 foreign 
countries. 

The Piper Corporation moved to Lock Haven in 1937 from Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania, after its building in that town had been destroyed 
by fire. The plant is in the southeastern part of the city, adjacent to 
the municipal airport. It covers about 5 acres, has excellent railroad 
facilities, and employs more than 900 persons who receive wages of 
approximately $825,000 a year. The airport and the seaplane base 
in the river provide ample facilities for testing, demonstrating, and for 
giving flying instructions. In order better to appreciate the needs 
of the buying public, employes are encouraged to become pilots. Planes 
and instructors are furnished free, the student paying only for the fuel 
consumed. As a result Lock Haven is said to have become the most 
air-minded city in the United States. One resident out of every 90 is 
either a licensed pilot or a student. In the country as a whole the pro- 
portion is one flier to every 3,000 inhabitants. An unusual distinction 
claimed by the local firm is that most of its employes, both male and 
female, are full-fledged pilots. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the largest employer of labor in 
Clinton County. It operates a single track with manual block signals 
extending from Lock Haven across the county line southwestward to 
Tyrone, and standard two-way tracks out of Lock Haven across the 
county line toward Harrisburg to the south and northwestward to- 
ward Buffalo and Erie. In the large locomotive and car repair shops 
at Renovo, and in the operations of its trains and yards throughout the 
county, the company employs more than 1,000 workers earning more 
than $150,000 a month. 

The 70 manufacturing establishments in the county with a total 
capital investment of nearly $18,000,000, employed 5,695 persons, of 
whom approximately 4,600 are males, at the end of 1940. Total com- 
pensation including both wages and salaries, exceed $6,000,000 annual- 
ly. Paper and printing industries lead the list, with a present annual 
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production valued at more than $7,250,000. Textiles and textile 
products are second, valued at more than $4,250,000 annually. While 
the value of the yearly production of leather and rubber goods totals 
almost $3,000,000, with chemical and allied products nearly $2,000,- 
000. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER IX 
INDUSTRY 


What mineral product of Clinton County was the first to be utilized? 


2. When was the first firebrick works erected in the county? Where was it 
located? 


3. How many firebrick are made a year in Clinton County? Where are firebrick 
plants located? 


4. When and where did the mining of coal and iron start in Clinton County? 
5. When was the West Branch Canal extended to Lock Haven? 


6. Name the four villages in the Tangascootac region which sprang up during 
the mining era. 


7. Where did the first strike in the soft coal industry in Pennsylvania take place? 
8. What early mining projects were financed by the Queen of Spain? 
9. When did the Farrandsville Company fail? 
10. What community in Clinton County was among the last to be developed as a 
mining center? 
11. What is one of the oldest industries in the county? What village has it created? 
12. When did the aircraft industry first appear in Clinton County? 
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Community Church at Woolrich, Typical Clinton County Rural Church 


—Photo V. Rhodes 
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HEN David Zeisberger, the Moravian missionary, and a compan- 
ion, John Martin Mack, the advanced disciples of white civiliza- 
tion in the area around what is now Lock Haven, arrived at the Indian 
settlement on Great Island in 1748, they stepped from their canoe into 
the midst of a raging smallpox epidemic and a famine so acute that 
the Shawnee, Cayuga, Mingo, and Delaware were eating stewed grass. 


Records pertaining to the religious and educational developments of 
the ensuing half century are scant, but there is evidence that the first 
“meeting house” for the residents of Old Town and its immediate 
vicinity was built in 1792 along what then was called the “Big Road,” 
now Bellefonte Avenue in Lock Haven. The site, donated by John 
Fleming to the Presbyterians who built the edifice, later became the 
cemetery of the Great Island congregation, which had been served 
prior to 1778 by traveling preachers. 


The first of these were the Reverend Philip V. Fithian, a missionary 
from the Philadelphia Presbytery, who came to Great Island in 1775, 
and the Reverend Kincaid, of whom little has been recorded. Travel- 
ing expenses and compensation for these men was raised through the 
sale of grain contributed by inhabitants. Arriving in 1794, when 
settlers had begun to return after the Great Runaway, the Reverend 
Isaac Grier became Clinton County’s first resident minister. He 
preached, performed marriage ceremonies, at fees ranging from 50c to 
$40, was married four times, and reared 12 children. 


The first school house in Clinton County was built about 1774 in 
the Pine Creek district on the bank of the West Branch opposite Sours 
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Ferry. In 1795 the second school was established in Wayne Town- 
ship, in an abandoned dwelling on the river bank about a quarter of a 
mile north of Wayne, now called McElhattan Station. The first school 
in the Lock Haven area was erected in 1800 on the north bank of the 
Bald Eagle Creek at the end of the Castanea bridge. In these schools, 
as in others for a great many years, only reading, writing, and arith- 
metic were taught. The teachers received the equivalent of $5 to $10 
a month in cornmeal, wheat, or other farm produce, and “boarded 
around” during the school term. 


About 1803 or 1804 a small log house was erected in the Wood- 
ward district for combined use as a school and church, and similar 
buildings were constructed in other communities. During 1806, school 
houses were built at Ryner’s Run in the Chapman district and near 
Salona in Lamar Township; in 1808, at Clintonville, in Porter Town- 
ship;in 1810,at Beach Creek and at Cedar Run both in Porter Township; 
and in 1815, at Falling Springs and near the bank of the Susquehanna 
on land in the proximity of what later was the Renovo House in Renovo. 


In the upper part of the county the first schools were opened at East 
Keating in 1830 and at Young Womans Town in 1831. The first school 
in the Farrandsville section, three miles north of Lock Haven, was 
erected in 1838. Like others throughout Clinton at that period, they 
functioned on very small budgets for periods seldom exceeding four 
months a year. The church, usually in the same building with the 
school, dominated local educational activities. 


The law enacted in 1834 established in Pennsylvania a State system 
of free education, designated each county a school division and each 
township, borough, or ward a district. In each district, six school 
directors were elected, and the county court appointed two inspectors 
to visit each school in their district every three months and render re- 
ports to the State superintendent. The law contained, however, an 
optional clause permitting any district to suspend compliance until 
1854. For many years this clause was responsible for opposition to 
what were denounced as “force schools.” Many parents, not recog- 
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nizing the advantages of a school education, kept their children at 
home to work. They protested the cost of maintaining public schools, ; 
and, even after the law became mandatory, some sent their sons and | 
daughters to classes only to get even for paying taxes. | 

Most communities in the county, nevertheless, took advantage of the 
new opportunities, and during the year the law was passed seven free | 
schools were opened in what is now Porter Township. Others followed | 
at Deborah Furnace and Woodward’s German settlement. In 1840 | 
the Lock Haven Academy was opened and subsidized by State funds 
for four years, but afterwards its debts mounted until it was sold by 
the sheriff to a private owner who continued it as an academy for sev- 





eral years. 

The decade following the establishment of the Lock Haven Acad- 
emy was marked by the opening of a school at Keating in 1844, ex- 
tension of the public school system to Mill Hall’s second school in | 
1848, and to Plunkett’s Run, Laurel Run, Sugar Run, and Revelsville 
in 1850. Between 1851 and 1857, schools were opened in the Mas- 
den sub-district and at Rauchtown in Crawford Township. During 





this period, however, school sessions were temporarily suspended in 
several communities because of lack of funds. Historical references 
have credited early zeal for free education in the county with the found- 
ing of the first classes for colored pupils in Lock Haven during 1856. 
A second school for colored children was started in a rented room three 
years later, and in 1872 a separate school building for negroes was estab- 
lished in East Church Street, in accordance with State law. 

The 1860’s brought new school buildings or increased facilities to 
Lock Haven, Renovo, Hamburg, now called Mackeyville, in Porter 
Township, and Glen Union, in Grugan Township. Lock Haven High 
School, built in 1868, held its first commencement exercises in 1876 for 
a graduating class of only two students. < 

The next development of more than ordinary importance in educa- 
tion in Clinton County occurred in 1870 as a result of a law passed in 
1857, which authorized the creation of 12 State normal schools. <A 
charter for the Lock Haven Central Normal School was obtained in 
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1870 through the efforts of the Reverend G. W. Shinn, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, and A. N. Raub, principal of the Lock Haven High 
School. Dr. Philip M. Price donated 16 acres of land, and citizens 
subscribed $29,000 as a nucleus for a building fund. The cornerstone 
of the building was laid in 1873, and four years later it was recognized 
as a State institution. Beginning in 1877 courses were given in the 
theory and practice of teaching, mental and moral science, English 
grammar, mathematics, bookkeeping, penmanship, natural science and 
history, ancient and modern languages, education, orthography, geogra- 
phy, vocal and instrumental music, painting, drawing, model schools, 
and rhetoric and grammar. The first class of 16 students was graduated 
in 1878. 

In 1888 a fire, causing an estimated loss of $125,000, forced the 
removal of the institution to the Riverside Hotel, now the Riverview 
Apartments, which was menaced by a flood in 1889, but classes were 
not suspended. Two years after the flood a new and more imposing 
building was erected on the lower level at the foot of the hill leading to 
the main buildings on the present site of the institution. By 1901 the 
present main building with its wings, the women’s gymnasium, and 
the junior high school building were erected, while the two-year course 
was extended to three years. 

The school was taken over by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in 1914, and placed under the direct supervision of the Department 
of Public Instruction. During the years following the World War 
many changes were made in the courses of study, administration, and 
school finances, and the physical plant was refurnished and remodeled 
throughout. In 1926 the educational standards were raised to those 
of a teacher’s college and the course of instruction increased to four- 
years; the authority was given to grant the baccalaureate degree. 
Courses in health and physical education were substituted in 1935 for 
kindergarten training—this curriculum equips young men and women 
to be teachers of physical culture and directors of athletics in the State 
public school system, and has been so successful that all graduates have 


secured employment. 
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By 1940 the Lock Haven State Teachers College, participating in 
the General State Authority building program, had constructed and 
opened four new buildings at a cost of $750,000, including a library 
equipped to hold 70,000 volumes; a new auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 715; a gymnasium-field house; and a power plant. The 
college, which requires graduation from an approved four-year high 
school for entrance, has organized its curriculum in three major di- 
visions, including: a four-year course for elementary teachers; a four- 
year course in secondary education, designed to prepare for teach- 
ing in junior and senior high schools; and the four-year course leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science in health and physical education. 
The college also conducts extension courses in South Williamsport, 
Clearfield, Philipsburg, Altoona, and Lock Haven. The total number 
of diplomas conferred since the school’s founding in 1870 exceeded 
7,500 by the end of the 1940-1941 term. 


After 1880 the public schools of Clinton County developed stead- 
ily. Classrooms were opened in communities which previously had de- 
pended upon school facilities miles distant; local and district systems 
were extended; courses were expanded, and buildings were remodeled 
and enlarged. County and local authorities concentrated on curricular 
and physical improvements, and religious and other organizations 
joined in development not only of the public school system but also of 


parochial institutions. 


Today Lock Haven, Renovo, and other communities in the county 
are provided with facilities for preliminary and secondary schooling in 
almost all the arts and sciences. In addition to the State Teachers 
College at Lock Haven there are the Robb, Penn, and Lincoln grade 
schools, the Roosevelt Junior High School and the Lock Haven High 
School with a combined enrollment in 1941 of 2,500. Lock Haven 
also has two parochial schools: St. Agnes’ providing an academic course 
of eight grades attended by 170 pupils, and the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, embracing all grades through high school with academic and 
commercial courses. It has an enrollment of 186. 
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Ross Library, Lock Haven 


—Courtesy Ross Library 


The Renovo High School building contains all grades from the pri- 
mary through the higher academic courses, and has 340 enrolled in 
the grades and 350 in the high school. St. Joseph’s Parochial School, 
which offers training in all grades through high school, has an enroll- 
ment of 165 in the grades and 150 in the high school and commercial 
departments. The one public school in the borough of South Renovo, 
has an enrollment for eight grades of 130. The high schools in the 
county have a total enrollment of 939, while the grade schools have 
3,767 pupils. There are 35 men and 119 women teachers in the public 
schools throughout the county, whose average salary is $924 a year in 
the elementary schools, and $1,214 annually in secondary schools. 
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During the school year 1939-1940 the accomplishments of the 
county school system included the dedication at Loganton of the seven- 
room Sugar Valley Vocational School; the addition of an arts course at 
the Renovo High School; the organization of a home-making course 
in the Flemington and Beech Creek High Schools; approval of a Book 
Wagon for rural schools and communities; and the extension of music 
festivals to borough and rural district schools. 


The Book Wagon, part of the equipment of the Annie Hallenbake 
Ross Library, is a motor truck equipped to provide library facilities to 
private residences, stores, and post offices in the rural communities, and 
to serve the 52 schools throughout the county. Endowed by Annie H. 
Ross, the library was opened in 1910 as a public activity merged with 
the Lock Haven Library Association founded in 1866. By 1940 the 
library had a stock of 20,000 volumes circulating to 100,000 bor- 
rowers annually. 


The contemporary influence of churches in the life of the county 
is reflected in summaries prepared by the Clinton County Ministerium, 
which show the county has 71 religious edifices, served by 44 pastors 
or leaders, with a total membership of 14,705. The 69 Sunday Schools 
have 11,566 members. The value of real estate and physical property 
maintained by the churches of the county is $1,867,887. Contribu- 
tions in a recent year to churches and Sunday schools totaled $158,656, 
of which $36,487 was included as benevolences. 


The Presbyterians, who were first to organize in the county, at 
Great Island in 1787, also were pioneers in Renovo; here the congrega- 
tion dates from 1827, when the Reverend Daniel Barber, a missionary 
from Northumberland, brought about the building of the Renovo 
Presbyterian Church and school house. 


The Bald Eagle circuit of the Methodist Episcopal Church, extend- 
ing westward from Great Island, was established in 1825, and eight 
years yater the first services in Lock Haven were held in the home of 
Peter Poorman on Water Street. By 1839 regular circuit preachers 
were holding services in a school house in the lower end of the town. 
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The first Lutheran church in Clinton County, the United Lutheran 
‘Church, is placed by tradition near Loganton, about 1832; other early 
churches of this denomination include St. John’s at Tylersville, 1840; 
St. Paul’s at Loganton, 1850; St. John’s at Booneville, 1860; and Brun- 
gard’s in 1879. Nittany Valley Lutheran groups were united in the 
congregation of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Salona in 1855. 


The Lock Haven Baptist Church, first of that denomination in the 
county, was organized in 1838 by 12 persons, who had come from Mil- 
ton and Jersey Shore. This congregation was sponsored by Elder 
George Higgins, pastor of the Jersey Shore Baptist Church. 


While Reformed Church services were conducted in the county as 
early as 1789 by the Reverend Jonathan Rahauser, a missionary from 
Sunbury, no church of that denomination was established until 1825, 
when Reverend Henry Fries set one up at Greenburr. St. John’s con- 
gregation at Chatham’s Run was organized in 1849 by the Reverend 
B. S. Schmead. 


The Church of Christ was established in the county in 1832, when 
a congregation was formed at Bald Eagle near the present home of 
Harry L. Salmon. 


The Evangelical churches, of which there are 14, had their origin 
in the county at Loganton in 1844, after which came a mission at 
Swissdale in 1845, and the first Evangelical Church at Lock Haven in 
1866. Churches of this denomination in Sugar Valley are at Logan- 
ton, Carroll, Greenburr, Mt Pleasant, Tylersville, and St. Paul. Other 
congregations are at Avis, McElhattan and Caldwell. 


The Protestant Episcopal denomination is represented by St. Paul’s, 
the oldest church edifice in Lock Haven, which was built in 1858. 


Roman Catholic congregations include the Immaculate Conception 
at Lock Haven, which was established as a chapel soon after the found- 
ing of the city and started the building of its present church in 1859. 
Organized by Germans, in 1870, St. Agnes’ of Lock Haven dedicated its 
church in 1873, with the Reverend Louis Grotemeyer as pastor. St. 
Joseph’s, at Renovo, in which services had been held by missionaries as 
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early as 1857, was assigned its first resident priest, the Reverend Joseph 
Koeling, in 1869. He said Mass in a wooden structure, predecessor of 
the present church, which was built in 1892 by the Reverend T. J. 
Gormley. 

The Hebrew congregation of Beth Yehuda was organized in 1889 
with about 30 members, who met in various dwellings. The congrega- 
tion now consists of 60 families and conducts a daily school and Sab- 
bath school. The First Church of Christ, Scientist, was the out- 
growth of meetings started in 1892. 

Among the former important religious activities in the county were 
camp meetings, the largest of which was conducted at Pine in Wayne 
Township by the Methodist Episcopal Church, in cooperation with 
other Protestant denominations. These services, known locally from 
1860 to 1869 as “bush meetings,” were conducted as the West Branch 
Camp Meeting, also known as the Wayne Camp Meeting, from 1869 
to the flood of 1889 and attracted large groups of campers and hun- 
dreds of visitors. Although interrupted by the flood, camp meetings 
were held later in this and other communities. A newspaper notice 
in 1851 of an early camp meeting at Quigley’s Mills in Beech Creek 
Township stated that “all persons who are disposed to behave in a de- 
cent and becoming manner” were invited. 

One of the important links between church, school, and community 
life in the county is the Renovo Y. M. C. A., which occupies the second- 
largest building in the town. Containing more than 50 guest rooms 
and used as a meeting place for service clubs and women’s organizations, 
it was remodeled in 1925 from the old Clinton Hotel. In the build- 
ing are a large gymnasium, four bowling alleys, and other recreational 
facilities. It is supported by a membership of more than 1,200, in- 
cluding both sexes, who pay nominal fees, and is maintained in co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Railroad, which contributes to it 
financially. 

The Salvation Army conducted its earliest activities in the county 
in Lock Haven in 1885, where it opened headquarters, with Mary Lewis 
as Captain, and with Hattie Badger and Jennie Bond as lieutenants. 











Clinton County Court House, Lock Haven 


—Courtesy Glossner Photo Service 
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In 1822 Dr. Joseph Hunt, grandson of the settler of the same name 
who had come to the area in 1790 to establish his home on land pur- 
chased from the Flemings, organized in the Lock Haven neighborhood 
the Thespian Society, which met once a week for several years for ‘““mu- 
tual improvement in declamations, elocutions and the performance of 
dialogues.” This group was followed by others from time to time, but 
records for the past 30 years show only intermittent cultural efforts. 


In Lock Haven, the county seat, the only place of public entertain- 
ment in 1850 was the Scott Building, opposite the Fallon House on East 
Water Street, where traveling road companies presented theatrical per- 
formances. The Town Hall in East Church Street was opened a few 
years later for similar entertainments. By 1868 the Opera House was 
opened at Grove and Main Streets, and soon afterward the Academy of 
Music was added to the community’s places of public entertainment. 
In 1863 the Greenburr Cornet Band, second oldest in Central Pennsyl- 
vania, was organized. 


From this period social, civic, and fraternal organizations along 
cultural lines developed rapidly; these occasionally participated in physi- 
cal recreations such as baseball, fireman drills, and other sports contests 
at celebrations and picnics. In Lock Haven and Renovo the Masonic 
organizations were the first to join with the church authorities in em- 
phasizing the importance of cultural and physical diversions. Several 
years later the Odd Fellows, organizations of Civil War veterans, Elks, 
Knights of Columbus, Rebekahs, Junior Order of American Mechanics, 
Catholic Daughters of America, Knights of Pythias, Red Men, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, Moose, and Eagles, also participated in these 
activities. Their efforts complemented by civic and women’s clubs, 
various aid societies and auxiliaries, the Rotary, Exchange, Kiwanis and 
other business groups, made important contributions to the educational 
and recreational progress of the county. 


It was through the influence of such organizations that school au- 
thorities eventually gave a place to cultural and physical recreation in 
educational programs. Playground facilities were included in plans 
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for new or enlarged school buildings; bands, orchestras, and dramatic 
and debating clubs were organized; pupils were encouraged to join 
baseball, football, basketball, track, and other teams. Organized in 
1911, the Lock Haven Civic Club inaugurated activities the next year 
for parks and playgrounds, of which the city at that time had none. 


The Work Projects Administration through its Education and 
Recreation Program has supplemented these activities in the county since 
1935 by instituting adult education courses in citizenship, home-mak- 
ing and dramatics, and by manning existing playgrounds and various 
other recreational centers. It has constructed and supervised addition- 
al facilities in the urban centers and in a number of rural communities. 
During 1940 and 1941 an extensive educational program, including 
vocational training, literacy, and naturalization, was carried on in Lock 
Haven, Renovo, Beech Creek, Flemington, Greenburr, and Tylersville 
and at the Hyner, Farrandsville, and Loganton camps of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


RECREATION AREAS 


Today the public recreation areas include River Park, Canal Park, 
Memorial Park, Price Park, and Hoberman Park. Playgrounds include 
the Kistler, Brosius, Harmon, Ball areas, and one started in 1940 
in the rear of the Roosevelt Junior High School under the sponsorship 
of the Parent Teachers Association. There is also the Dunn play- 
ground, named for Mabel K. Dunn, supervisor and chairman of the first 
playground committee of the Civic Club. 


Playgrounds in Lock Haven are conducted under trained super- 
vision, and are equipped with swings, ponycycles, slides, and sand- 
boxes. Shoemaker Park, McElhattan, has been maintained as a pub- 
lic picnic ground, with swimming pool facilities free to the public for 
25 years. In other localities in the county the areas are as complete 
and modern as community budgets permit. In addition to school and 


community parks and playgrounds, Clinton County has several other 
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areas of public recreation, including State forest picnic facilities at 
Eastville Gap, Jesse Hall, and Long Run, with State parks at Kettle 
Creek, Ravensburg, Mount Logan, and Mount Ruansares. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER X 
RELIGION, EDUCATION, CULTURE AND RECREATION 


Who was the first missionary in the area around Lock Haven? 

Where was the first meeting house in Clinton County? 

When and where was the first schoolhouse built in the county? 

When was the Lock Haven Academy opened? 

In what year did Clinton County graduate its first high school class and where? 
What is the “Book Wagon” and by what institution is it maintained? 


NP TOE SA a De et 


What religious denomination in the county was the first to organize, where and 
when? 

When and where were religious camp meetings held in the county? 

9, When was cultural recreation first organized in the county? 


10. What cultural and physical recreations have been included in educational pro- 
grams throughout the county? 


GRATER eX] 


Floods 


NE not thoroughly familiar with the West Branch of the Susque- 

hanna would find it hard to believe that this usually placid, slow- 
moving stream could be transformed overnight into a roaring torrent. 
The river rises a few miles south of Carrolltown in the central part 
of Cambria County, follows a northward course to McGees Mills in 
Clearfield County where it changes to a northeasterly direction into 
Clinton County and reaches its northernmost point at North Bend. 
It then flows southeastward to Lock Haven, where it turns eastward, 
tending slightly northward to near Muncy. From there it courses 
southward to Northumberland, where the North and West Branches 
unite, and continues to Perryville and Havre de Grace, Maryland, at 
the head of Chesapeake Bay. 


From its source to Clearfield, it traverses a narrow valley varying 
in width from 50 yards to half a mile, and between Clearfield and Lock 
Haven its gorges are so narrow there is barely room for the paralleling 
highway and railroad. From Lock Haven to Northumberland it cuts 
through several gaps, but for the most part is bordered by valleys 
broad enough for moderate-sized farms. The stream, which in Clear- 
field County has many sharp turns and loops, traverses Clinton County 


in a series of broad sweeping curves. 


From the earliest recorded history of the river destructive floods 
have occurred at various periods. The fact that the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna receives water from scores of tributaries in such a large 
semi-mountainous area where the run-off is rapid is the chief reason for 
its rapid transformation after a heavy rainfall or a quick thaw. Ac- 
cording to engineers, the flow of the river is then increased from 86 
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million to 10 billion cubic feet a day—almost 120 times as great a 
volume. 

The West Branch, 228 miles long from its source to its junction 
with the North Branch, has 10 minor drainage basins—Clearfield, Sinne- 
mahoning, Kettle, Bald Eagle, Pine, Lycoming, Loyalsock, Muncy, 
White Deer, Moshannon, and Chillisquaque creeks. These form a wa- 
ter-shed of almost 6,900 square miles, or about one-seventh of the area 
of Pennsylvania. The river, 430 feet above sea level at Northumber- 
land and 845 feet at its source, has an average slope per mile of less 
than 3% feet, but the fall is not uniform. Reports of the State Geo- 
logical Survey show that near its headwaters, the slope is 7.2 feet per 
mile, but between Jersey Shore and Williamsport it is only 0.7 feet. 
Usually the extreme low-water stage is reached in August and Sep- 
tember, when the dicharge often falls to 1,000 cubic feet a second at its 
mouth. The West Branch watershed varies in altitude from 500 to 
1,200 feet above sea level in the southern section to 2,200 feet in its 
southwestern part and 2,600 feet in the northern section of Pine Creek 
basin. 

There was a belief among the Indians that devastating floods oc- 
curred on the West Branch every 14 years, and to some extent records 
substantiate this belief. The first recorded flood occurred in 1744, but 
because the region was unsettled and covered with venerable forests the 
damage was not heavy, and for the same reason the floods of 1758, 1772, 
and 1786 did not cause much material loss. But in 1800 rising waters 
inflicted heavy damage all along the river except in Clinton County. 
After this flood, however, the river did not remain in its banks for the 
traditional 14-year period. In November, 1811, the countryside was 
flooded by what came to be known as the “Pumpkin Flood,” so-named 
because it swept vast quantities of unharvested pumpkins into the river. 
There were no river bridges above Lock Haven, but many of the bridges 
spanning the tributaries were destroyed. The heaviest damage was 
done to unharvested crops, and the flood was a serious reverse to settlers 
working to establish themselves in a new country. Only three years 
elapsed before the next flood, and then there was another one three 
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East Water Street Below Jay Street Bridge, 1918 Ice Flood 


—Courtesy Mrs. Frederick Pletcher 


years after that. Both of these were of serious proportions, but three 
decades passed before the next one. The second “Pumpkin Flood,” 
occurred in 1847. Many bridges were washed away, much cut timber 
was lost, and crops were destroyed, but there were no fatalities. Dur- 
ing Christmas week of 1851 heavy snowfall, followed by a warm rain, 
raised the river to dangerous heights, but the rain ceased before the 
water had done much damage except to the lumber industry, which 
lost great quantities of lumber and logs. Ten years later lumbermen 
suffered another severe blow when the West Branch and its tributaries 
destroyed lumber, shingles, houses, and sawmills; but again no lives 
were lost. The Saint Patrick’s Day flood of 1865 was the aftermath 
of an annually high ice flood at the end of a winter of heavy snowfall. 
Houses, barns, and other buildings were swept away. In 1884 another 
flood caused serious material losses. 
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On June 1, 1889, the river went on a rampage that caused far 
more damage than any previous flood, and the record for destruction 
then established stood for 47 years. Damage was serious not only on the 
West Branch and its tributaries, but in many other sections of the coun- 
try. The city of Johnstown, in Cambria County, suffered the great- 
est catastrophe in the State’s history, when the mountain-hemmed town 
was deluged as the result of a burst dam, and more than 2,000 lives were 
lost. The storm, sweeping from Kansas to the Atlantic Coast, moved 
across central Pennsylvania in a 150-mile wide belt, with the heaviest 
rainfall occurring in the West Branch watershed. Between 3 P. M. on 
May 30, and 4 A. M. on June 1, the rainfall amounted to more than 
7 inches, which caused creeks and small streams to swell to the propor- 
tions of rivers. At Clearfield the West Branch rose two feet an hour; 
at Lock Haven it reached 30.5 feet above low water mark, and 33.5 feet 
at Williamsport, while these two places were pounded by the full force 
of the flood waters. 


Higher and higher rose the stream and hour after hour the scope of 
devastation became broader and more appalling. Houses with their 
furnishings, outbuildings, fences, and farm implements, and trees, logs, 
and enormous quantities of sawed lumber, literally covered the surface 
of the river, as the wild waters swirled toward Chesapeake Bay. What 
a few days before had been valuable properties and cherished family 
possessions became floating evidence of the suffering visited upon com- 
munities and farmsteads up the river. 


Of the 20 bridges between Lock Haven and Sunbury the only one 
left standing when the waters subsided was the old covered wooden 
bridge at Lock Haven. This landmark, constructed as an 840-foot- 
long toll bridge in 1852 at a cost of $25,000, had been seriously dam- 
aged in the St. Patrick's Day flood of 1865, but it had been repaired, and 
ten years later it was reconstructed and raised about four feet. It was 
purchased by the county and made a free bridge in 1880, and after 
withstanding floods, ice jams, and storms for 67 years, it was finally 
destroyed by fire in 1919. 
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West Water Street Above Sixth, 1918 Ice Flood 


—Courtesy Mrs. Frederick Pletcher 


Almost every city, town, and hamlet along the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna and its tributaries suffered damage from the 1889 flood. 
Fatalities were numerous in Clinton County but only one occurred in 
Lock Haven, although 78 persons lost their lives along the West Branch. 
In Nittany Valley 20 persons were drowned; in Wayne Township 7 
lost their lives. 


William Confer, his wife, and three of his children were drowned 
when their house was swept away. ‘Twin children of the Confers 
later were found alive in a pile of driftwood, but one of them died 
shortly afterwards. Two children of Jacob Kashner were drowned; 
while their father was rescued from an apple tree near the station of 
the Beech Creek Railroad. In Lock Haven, a young man named James 
Guilford was carried to his death while trying to cross Main Street 
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through six feet of water. During the height of the flood there were 
many narrow escapes and spectacular rescues. G. W. Dunkle and his 
wife marooned on the roof of their home at Salona, suddenly found the 
house pitching and turning as it was swept down Fishing Creek. As 
the Dunkle house drifted past the residence of John Stearn in Mill Hall, 
Stearn reached through a window in his own home and pulled the Dun- 
kles to safety. 

While trying to secure a raft along the river bank, Samuel Spangler, 
of Renovo, was swept away on the raft. Later rescued by a riverman, 
he started back to Renovo, but as he was crossing a bridge over the 
flooded Susquehanna the rampaging waters ripped loose the span he 
had just passed. Spangler was barely across the second, or middle, 
span when it also was carried away, but by a quick spurt he reached 
the safety of the opposite bank. 

The dwelling of J. V. Adams on Great Island was the scene of a 
stirring rescue. Several persons in Dunnstown saw that the house in 
which Adams and his family were still lodged was in danger of being 
swept from its foundation. George Emory set out to the rescue in a 
rowboat, but while he was rowing toward the house it turned over on 
its side, and the occupants were forced to cling to window casings. 
As Adams and his two daughters dropped into the boat, it upset and 
all were thrown into the water, but Adams, grasping a child in each 
hand, boosted them back through a window into the floating house and 
saved himself by holding to the window ledge. Clinging to the up- 
turned boat, Emery reached the shore safely, and another man then 
returned with the boat to rescue Adams, his two daughters and son. 


A thrilling but somewhat ludicrous episode involved an engineer 
named Swartz, on the Beech Creek Railroad. Seeing a large hog being 
carried down the river on a pile of debris, Swartz took a boat and 
tried to rescue the animal. In the boat, the frightened hog kept jump- 
ing and bucking, and although Swartz tried various means to quiet it 
the hog continued its antics until the boat capsized. As the hog struck 
out for the shore, Swartz, so the story goes, seized it by the ears and 
swung himself astride, and the animal bore him to safety. 
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As the waters fell and communications were re-established, the hor- 
rors of the catastrophe were gradually revealed. At Washington Fur- 
nace the house of Peter Armstrong was washed away, and he and his 
sister were drowned. At Salona the flood waters destroyed the dwellings 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Emenheiser, Mrs. Snyder, widow of Henry 
Snyder, and William Whitney, and all of the occupants lost their lives. 
About a mile above Cedar Springs the house occupied by L. W. Seyler 
was carried away and his wife and three children were drowned. Mr. 
Seyler saved himself about half a mile below the homesite by catching 
hold of a tree. At Flat Rock, a hamlet just south of Salona, six per- 
sons were drowned—Mrs. Charles Cole and Clell Barner, each with two 
children. At Keating the railroad depot and hotel remained, although 
the railroad bridge, weighted with 23 loaded coal cars, was lifted from 
its piers and carried away. Cows, hogs, and horses were drowned by 
the hundreds, although many animals were moved to upper floors of 
houses and barns or swam to safety. In Lock Haven, cows and pigs 
found refuge in the courthouse, while a horse owned by R. D. Peck, 
swam from a near-by livery stable and walked up the courthouse steps 
to the second floor. 


Memorable among the great floods of the West Branch was that of 
May 20, 1894. Although the waters rose to within four feet of the 
high mark of 1889, no lives were lost and the property damage was not 
as great. Again the lumber industry suffered the heaviest loss when 
thousands of logs and great quantities of boards were swept away and 
many mills destroyed. 


ICE FLOODS 


In February, 1918, Lock Haven and vicinity suffered seriously from 
an “Ice Flood,” in which property damage was enormous and suffering 
more severe than in any previous flood, but fortunately no lives were 
lost. The rapidity with which the waters rose gave little time for mov- 
ing household goods or store stocks to upper floors. An ice jam in the 
river had lodged against the piers of the New York Central Railroad 
Bridge at McElhattan, and flood waters from both the West Branch 
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and Bald Eagle Creek backed up and inundated 108 of Lock Haven’s 
152 blocks. In some parts of the town the frigid water floating huge 
cakes of ice rose to a depth of 12 feet. 


Transportation and communication lines were severed, electric ser- 
vice was shut off, heating units extinguished, and occupants of hun- 
dreds of houses were marooned on upper floors. A sudden drop in tem- 
perature froze two or three inches of ice during the night. Horses 
were frozen to death, and great blocks of ice crushed windows, broke 
fences, dislodged porch posts, and battered against the weather board- 
ing of the frame buildings. Entrance to many buildings was impos- 
sible, except through upper windows. Losses were estimated at more 
than $1,000,000, and only timely warnings of older inhabitants, who 
had experienced previous floods, enabled many to flee to the hills. 


The waters reached a maximum height at 3 A. M., February 18, 
but when the jam at McElhattan bridge broke that day fell as rapidly as 
they had risen. Local authorities immediately started the work of re- 
habilitation. Food, fuel, other supplies and money were sent from 
Williamsport, Jersey Shore, Avis, Renovo, Bellefonte, and Tyrone, and 
hundreds of men from those cities helped clear the streets and per- 
form other emergency tasks. 


1936 FLOOD 


Again on Saint Patrick’s Day, 1936, a flood occurred on the West 
Branch; this proved to be the worst ever experienced in the region. Ex- 
treme cold and an unusually heavy snowfall preceded it; for weeks the 
temperature had hovered near or below zero and the area drained by the 
river had been covered with several feet of snow. A tise in tempera- 
ture, with a hard rain during the week of March 10, caused anxiety 
among the older inhabitants at various places. On the evening of 
March 15, after a brief lull, the rain began anew. It continued 
throughout that night and the next day and night and, with melting 
snow, fed the West Branch and its tributaries until reports from Clear- 
field and other up-river towns indicated the probability of a rise be- 
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yond any previous floods. By the evening of March 16 the river and 
most of its large tributaries had left their banks. Hardly a place from 
Burnside to Sunbury escaped unscathed. 


A disaster committee, formed in Lock Haven, went into action as 
soon as it became apparent the city would be flooded. Scores of men 
and boats went to flooded areas and removed residents to safety. As in 
the 1889 flood, the city was virtually cut off from the rest of the world 
by the closing of railroads and highways and the impairment of electric 
service and communication facilities. Damage to the main cut off 
the city’s water supply, and after the highways had again become pass- 
able drinking water had to be trucked from Bellefonte. 


Despite such hardships, and although the waters reached two or 
more feet above the previous record level, the loss of life was small. 
In Lock Haven no deaths were caused directly by the flood, and in the 
entire valley there were less than half a dozen fatalities. Two Avis men, 
A. V. Schermerhorn and H. F. Lucas, lost their lives when their boat 
capsized in the swift waters while they were trying to rescue livestock 
from a flooded barn. 


After 36 hours the waters receded, revealing that in Lock Haven 
and its environs 1,826 families comprising 9,130 persons were directly 
affected; 12 houses had been carried away or hopelessly wrecked and 
76 seriously damaged. Almost all other cities and towns along the 
river suffered proportionate damage. Renovo reported 900 persons 
temporarily homeless, and more than 600 cared for by relief agencies. 
All communication with outside areas except by short-wave radio was 
cut off, and it was necessary to use eight U. S. Army planes to get food 
to Hyner. One feature of the flood of 1936, which tended to reduce 
damage considerably, was the absence of floating logs and lumber; for 

by this time the lumbering industry had virtually ceased to exist along 
the West Branch. Damage was caused, however, by silt deposited in 
streets, cellars, and first floors of homes and business places. 


Probably the greatest single property loss in Clinton County result- 
ed during the height of the flood, when fire caused damage in the amount 
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of $50,000 to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Lock Haven. St. Agnes 
Roman Catholic Church in Lock Haven also was damaged to the extent 
of $30,000. The community most severely affected, in proportion to 
its size and wealth was the settlement of Drury’s Run, about 2 miles 
above Renovo, where 31 of the 52 families were made homeless and 3 
houses were torn from their foundations and totally wrecked. The 
stream called Drury’s Run left its banks and cut at least 11 new chan- 
nels, some 8 feet deep. One channel divided the house of Elmer Bachlet 
and caried half of it 300 feet downstream. 


Many odd pranks were played by the raging waters. A bureau 
drawer containing $118 and some jewelry belonging to Miss Eva Kane, 
of Ontario Avenue and Third Street, Renovo, whose home was washed 
away by the flood, was recovered about six miles down the river, where 
it had been deposited by the receding waters. The Kane house was 
one of three to be carried away and smashed against the Renovo Bridge 
when the river cut 60 feet into its banks. 

Again aid was rushed to the stricken areas by relief agencies. Lock . 
Haven was placed under martial law, with Troop A of Bellefonte, 
Troop K of Lock Haven, and local and State police guarding the city. 
The American Red Cross assumed charge of relief work. Food, cloth- 
ing, and other essentials arrived in such great quantities that all of the 
refugees were well supplied with necessities. During the week fol- 
lowing the flood more than 25,000 meals were served to victims. No 
sooner had the river returned to its banks than machinery for cleaning 
up and rehabilitating the city was set into motion. Under the direc- 
tion of the Red Cross and the Lock Haven Disaster Committee, assist- 
ed by the entire personnel of nearby Civilian Conservation Corps camps, 
State highway patrolmen, district game protectors, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration workers, city employees and hundreds of volunteers, the 
work progressed rapidly. ‘Tons upon tons of ruined stock from busi- 
ness places and vast quantities of household goods were hauled to dumps, 
and at least 1,500 ruined pianos were discarded. Under the well- 
directed efforts of the army of workers the ravages of the flood were 
swiftly repaired and conditions soon restored to normal. 
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The latest flood threat to Clinton and other counties in the West 
Branch Valley occurred in March, 1940, when the river rose out of its 
banks and inundated some streets in Lock Haven and other com- 
munities, but caused little damage except in cellars of homes and stores 
along the waterfront. Since then, local agitation for flood control 
measures has increased. The Board of County Commissioners, deter- 
mined to prevent recurring catastrophies due to floods, plans to adopt 
precautionary measures that will insure against damage. Williamsport, 
on the West Branch, has started construction of dikes for this purpose. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XI 
FLOODS 


1. To what extent is the normal flow of the West Branch increased by floods? 


2. What eroneous tradition concerning the frequency of floods existed among 
Indians and early white settlers? 


3. When was the first great recorded flood on the West Branch? 
4. In what year did the ‘Pumpkin Flood” occur, and why was it so called? 


5. What flood established a record for destruction that was not equalled for 47 
years? 


6. What was the ‘Ice Flood,” and when did it occur? 
When was the worst flood in the history of the West Branch? 


g, Name where the only flood control project is being constructed on the West 
Branch. 
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The Turn of the Century 


Deas the 25-year period beginning with the destructive flood of 
1889 and ending with the outbreak of the World War in 1914, 
important changes occurred in the social, civic, commercial, and in- 
dustrial character of Clinton County. 


Educational facilities were increased, church activities extended, 
municipal and county reforms sought, and diversified industries planned 
to take the place of declining lumber activity, upon which the county 
had been almost wholly dependent for many years. The new enterprises 
were partially manned by workers from cities and towns outside the 
West Branch area, who brought with them a new spirit and new ideas 
and methods. 


The daily free delivery of mail, established in 1889, was extended, 
as also were telephone and telegraph lines. The telegraph system had 
reached Lock Haven by 1877, and telephone service was established in 
Mill Hall in 1883, to be followed two years later in Beech Creek. Elec- 
tricity, which had supplanted gas for street illumination in Lock Haven 
during 1887-8, was also made available for home and business use as the 
result of the construction of a local power plant. 


In 1894, after another flood had caused heavy damage, an electric 
street railway was built in Lock Haven. It was extended to Mill Hall 
in 1895, and further extension was urged to Avis and other points in 
the county. More than 400,000 passengers were being carried annual- 
ly by the existing lines, but the steam railroads discouraged further ex- 
pansion of the street railway system. 


As the majority of the children did not attend school beyond the 
grammar grade, another grade was established in 1895 between grammar 
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and high schools, thus providing pupils with a nine-year course of train- 
ing before high school. In that same year the Lock Haven High School 
held its 20th annual commencement, with a graduating class of 10 girls 
and § boys. 


Municipal improvements and industrial expansion also received im- 
petus during the year. The Lock Haven City Council voted to pave 
Main Street; and the streets of Renovo were lighted by arc lamps with 
power supplied by the Renovo Electric Light Company. The Salt 
Lick Gas and Oil Company, a local corporation, began extensive pros- 
pecting in the Karthaus section. A year later, after a vein of iron ore 
20 feet thick was discovered at Lamar, residents of Clinton County be- 
gan to daydream of furnaces, rolling mills, and other related adjuncts 
of the iron and steel industry. 


The list of registered voters in 1895 contained 7,289 names; there 
were 9,739 taxable properties in the county, 150,238 acres of cleared 
land, and 417,463 acres of timber land. Real estate in the county was 
valued at $6,946,145. 


By 1896, all the plank roads through the county had disappeared, 
and the wooden canopies in front of Lock Haven stores had vanished. 
Plank boardwalks had been replaced by flagstone, brick or patent paving. 
The presidential election that year was very close locally when Mc- 
Kinley and Hobart, Republican candidates, carried the county by 300 
votes over Bryan and Sewall, Democrats. 


During the following year, the first street paving was laid in Lock 
Haven and a hospital was organized. During 1898 and 1899, Clinton 
County felt the repercussions that swept the nation following the sink- 
ing of the U. S. S. Maine in Havana Harbor and a number of local 
men volunteered for service in the Spanish-American War. 


Lock Haven at that time had more than 40 places—hotels and 
saloons—selling liquor. These attracted men from the lumber camps 
and associated industries, and conflicts between rival groups caused 
continual annoyance to the stable residents, many of whom had ac- 
cumulated fortunes from the lumbering industry. This was the period 
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when ornate dwellings, liveried servants and expensive horses and car- 
riages were the mark of the family of substance. 


The talking machine, the Chautauqua, the minstrel show and the 
theatrical road company were the principal sources of local enter- 
tainment. Women wore bangs, long skirts, high-buttoned shoes, and 
affected “wasp” waists. The wardrobe of the stylishly dressed man in- 
cluded derby hats, high-buttoned coats, bell-bottomed trousers, and 
patent leather button shoes. His watch chain stretched across his vest, 
supporting a charm symbolic of his occupation or fraternal afhliation. 
His collar was linen, usually of the “tab” variety, and his cravat varied 
in shape from the black string-bow to the puffed Ascot. 


The usual American recreations were popular in Clinton County, in- 
cluding home-talent dramatic presentations, annual balls, weekly dances, 
church socials in which ice cream and cake were served, lawn tennis, 
baseball and footracing. Picnics, Fourth of July celebrations, trotting 
and pacing horse races, turkey shoots, field days, country dances, husk- 
ing bees, house-warmings, straw-rides, and sleigh-rides provided social 
outlets which seemed to meet community requirements. 


Between 1898 and 1900, more efforts were made to utilize natural 
resources other than lumber. ‘The business interests, which had or- 
ganized a Chamber of Commerce prior to 1889, were seeking to attract 
new industries and to interest capital in exploiting the mineral re- 
sources of the county. In addition to oil and gas prospectors, there 
were numerous promoters trying to develop the coal and clay deposits. 
Before the beginning of the World War, the annual value of mineral 
products in the county had risen to $1,413,229, with brick and tile 
valued at $873,741, heading the list, followed by coal with a value of 
$427,192. 


In 1900 the Pennsylvania Railroad laid a roadbed for two-way traf- 
fic between Lock Haven and Renovo, and at the same time increased 
its repair-shop facilities at the latter town. 


Vaccination was utilized to prevent the spread of a serious outbreak 
of smallpox at Lock Haven in 1902. The epidemic gave impetus to 
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Administration Building, Lock Haven State Teachers College 


—Courtesy Lock Haven State Teachers College 


a movement for more extensive measures for safeguarding and improy- 
ing the health of the inhabitants. The working day was shortened to 
eight hours in all industries, and steps were taken to increase recreation- 
al facilities. Social and civic organizations participated and aid was 


given by churches, schools, and newspapers. The churches and schools 
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formed a center around which almost all the social and cultural ac- 
tivities of Clinton County revolved. There were more than 50 active 
religious congregations in the early years of the twentieth century, with 
more than 12,000 members. The camp meeting, popular in summer, 
had long been an established institution in the county. After floods de- 
stroyed the village of Pine, where camp meeting buildings and other fa- 
cilities had been available, Beech Creek and other places in Clinton 
became centers for these gatherings. 


From 1903 the New York Central Railroad had been operating 
new shops at Avis for the building and repair of railroad equipment. 
Rural free delivery of mail in Clinton County, begun in 1904, aided 
general development. R. D. Myers of Dunnstown, the first carrier, 
was assigned to Rural Route No. 1, but only a part of the county was 
then covered by carriers. 


It was about this time that the “Little Red Schoolhouse” began to 
disappear and the first “horseless carriage” chugged into the life of 
Clinton County. Automobiles had been seen here occasionally, but the 
private “horse and buggy” and the livery stable equipage were still 
the most popular means for getting about. Automobiles were a novelty 
and used only for pleasure and they had no part in industrial and trans- 
portation developments. The “shooting” of gas and oil wells at Hyner 
also occurred during this period. By 1908 the first auto equipped with 
lights and self-starter had rolled through the streets of Lock Haven and 
from this time on, the “gas buggy” played an important part in Clin- 
ton County. 


Also by 1908 new streets had been opened in the county seat and 
new water mains had been laid, while gas services and paved streets had 
been considerably extended. Fly-swatting campaigns were being prose- 
cuted with great vigor, and Temperance Day rallies were being held 
from one end of the county to the other. 


Industrial developments, accompanied by improved transportation 
facilities, educational advantages, and city conveniences, resulted in 
population increases in urban communities. Concern was felt by rural 
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residents because of the lure offered by the towns to farm youths. Con- 
sequently there developed, at about this time, a trend toward improved 
social, sanitary, and economic conditions in rural areas. In an effort 
to discourage young men and women from migrating to the towns and 
cities, a campaign to emphasize the advantages of farm life was insti- 
tuted. It was pointed out that trolley cars, rural mail delivery, and 
telephone service had rescued the farms from isolation and that modern 
machinery and systems of production gave a new attraction to farm 


life. 


The White Deer and Loganton Railroad Company started opera- 
tions in 1907 with two trains daily; one each way from Loganton to 
White Deer. The Lock Haven Hospital, organized in 1897, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1908, but was rebuilt a year later. In 1910 the Annie 
Hallenbake Ross Library was opened in Lock Haven. 


At the close of the first decade of the twentieth century, most livery 
stables had been transformed into garages. In that year, Lock Haven 
set a speed limit of 8 miles an hour for automobiles, while steps were 
taken toward the construction of what today totals more than 200 


miles of improved highways in the county. 


Between 1910 and 1914, Clinton County was astir with discussions 
of new laws and new conceptions of government service. Statutes 
regulating utility and other corporations had been enacted; laws length- 
ened the school term, made requirements stricter and emphasized the 
importance of special courses and vocational training. Objections to 
the renewal of liquor licenses were being filed by the Anti-Saloon 
League; the Lock Haven City Council passed an ordinance closing sa- 
loons at 11 P. M.; and local option was an important election issue. 
Sportsmen were organizing to prevent the pollution of streams, and 
organizations demanding equal suffrage for women became active in 
the county. 


Merchants in 1914 were operating under new laws governing weights 
and measures, and stores were closing at 6 P. M. When the World 
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War began, residents appeared more interested in an air meet at Lock 


Haven than in conditions in Europe or Mexico. 
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QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XII 
THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


What did Clinton County business leaders do to compensate for the decline of 
lumbering? 


What borough had telephone service installed in 1883? In 1885? 
When and where was the first street car line constructed in the county? 
In what year was provision made for nine years of training before high school? 


When and where was the first street paved and the first hospital organized in 
the county? 


What did the well-dressed man wear at the turn of the century? 


Give the date when roadbeds for two-way railroad traffic between Lock Haven 
and Renovo were built. 


How many congregations were there in the county in the early years of the 
twentieth century? 


When did rural free delivery of mail start? 
When did the White Deer and Loganton Railroad start operations? 
When was the Ross Library opened? Where is it located? 
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First World War, Prosperity, 
Depression 


LTHOUGH the war in Europe was a topic of interest in Clinton 

County in 1914, the residents were then more concerned with 
mounting living costs and unemployment. The county had not fully 
recovered from the decline of the lumber business and the panic of 1907. 
Several factories were closed, others operated with reduced working 
forces and the Renovo and Avis railroad shops employed only a fraction 
of the normal force of 1,800 men. Some of the Avis shops were board- 
ed up during most of 1914. The clay and mining industries in the 
county likewise operated only part time. 


Those dependent on agriculture were also seriously affected. In 
spite of mounting living expenses, the prices for most farm products 
were below production costs. Wheat brought less than 75 cents a 
bushel, potatoes 40 cents, and farmers had difficulty finding a market 
for most of their crops at any price. 


Except for a slight recovery during the winter of 1914-15, the 
depression continued in the county until the middle of 1916, but by 
summer of that year improved conditions were in evidence in all fields 
of activity. Boilers long out of use were overhauled, part-time workers 
were placed on full schedules, furloughed men were called back and 
hundreds of new workers were hired. The value of industrial produc- 
tion mounted from $4,500,000 in 1914 to $10,301,500 in 1916 and 
payrolls in the 77 industrial plants of the county took a sharp rise. 


Farmers also felt the benefit of this rapid upsurge. Wheat ad- 
vanced to $1.75 a bushel, tobacco rose in price from 11 to 18 cents a 
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pound and other farm products shared in the increases. This boom 
was largely occasioned by the huge orders from England and France 
for foodstuffs, munitions, and other commodities. 

In the early years of the war, sentiment in Clinton County was 
divided between Germany and the Allies. But following the sinking 
of the British liner Lusitania by a German submarine on May 7, 1915, 
with the loss of scores of American lives, indignant citizens demonstrat- 
ed, here as elsewhere throughout the county, against this hostile act. Al- 
though official American protests brought a temporary abatement of 
the unrestricted submarine warfare, feeling against Germany grew 
steadily from that time onward. After the German High Command 
again discarded the restrictions on submarine attack, President Wilson 
called a special session of Congress, and on April 6, 1917, the existence 
of a state of war with Germany was declared. As soon as the news 
reached Lock Haven, Renovo, Avis and other communities, factory 
whistles were sounded and preparations were made to place the county 
on a wartime basis. 

A Committee of Public Safety, organized to co-ordinate military 
and civil activities, ordered all persons approaching bridges, industrial 
plants and other vital points to obey the instructions of military guards. 
This central committee directed other activities by means of a score of 
sub-committees, which specialized in finance, legislation, food, fuel, 
clothing, agriculture, transportation, recruiting, health, and sanitation 
and home guards. 

Clinton County provided more than 1,600 persons for military ser- 
vice, with volunteers and draftees about evenly divided. Troop K, 
First Pennsylvania Cavalry, the first volunteer unit from the county, 
was inducted at Camp Hancock, Georgia, on September 11, 1917. One 
week later, Ambulance Company 41, another volunteer unit, started 
service at Camp Upton. The first contingent inducted under the Se- 
lective Military Conscription Bill left Lock Haven for Camp George 
G. Meade, Maryland, on September 19, 1917. 

Clinton county women took the places of scores of men in industry 
and business; others joined the Red Cross and made supplies for those 
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in the various military services. During the last six months of 1917, 
and through 1918 and part of 1919, these women produced more than 
30,000 articles for the American forces, prepared thousands of pieces of 
hospital supplies and carried on welfare work among the dependents of 
service men. Business places shortened hours to conserve fuel and 
light and to give workers more time for war-garden activities. Every 
available piece of land—backyards, vacant lots—adaptable to the grow- 
ing of vegetables was utilized. 


With many young men in the armed forces, and industry taxed to 
its utmost, the lack of farm labor became a perplexing problem. The 
Agricultural Committee met this problem in some degree by organiz- 
ing industrial workers as volunteers to assist the farmers in harvesting 
their crops on Sundays. The volunteers were transported where need- 
ed in donated buses, trucks, and automobiles. 


In 1918, fire, flood and an influenza epidemic took a heavy toll of 
life and property and added to community burdens. There were a few 
mild cases of influenza during the winter of 1917-18, but the disease 
did not reach epidemic proportions in the county until late in the fall of 
1918, 


Lock Haven airport became a stopping place for the New York- 
Chicago air mail; the first plane landing on September 6, 1918. 


The county, with a debt of $17 5,000 and its offices housed in inade- 
quate and dilapidated quarters, faced the imperative need for more reve- 
nue. The County Commissioners frequently were compelled, because 
of lack of funds, to refuse appropriations authorized by law. This 
condition was traceable in part to the fact that most of the taxable 
property was being assessed on a basis of 40 per cent of its salable 
value. Eventually, the Courts ordered assessors to make an appraisal 
of all taxable property in the county and to assess it to the full extent 
authorized by law. 


The financial distress of the county and municipalities was offset by 
the fact that 1918 was a peak year in Clinton County for both agri- 
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culture and industry. The value of farm crops and manufactured 
products was greater than in any year before or since. The value of 
industrial production had risen from $10,301,500 in 1916 to $27,429,- 
900 in 1918, while the average number of employees increased from 
2,665 to 9,034. Wages of industrial workers in 1918 exceeded the 
1916 total by more than $11,000,000. The size of the wheat crop in 
the county trebled in the two years. More than 11,000 acres were 
given over to this crop alone in 1918, and other farm crops had similar 


increases. 


News of the Armistice on November 11, 1918, reached the county 
about 4 o’clock in the morning. Before the church bells and factory 
whistles ceased their din, celebrations had started, and a parade more 
than a mile long was winding through the streets of Lock Haven. 
Factories and stores were closed, and a holiday spirit prevailed until 
well into the night. 


The influenza epidemic reached its peak in February and March, 
1919, and churches, theatres, schools, clubs and all other places of pub- 
lic assembly were closed to prevent further spread of the disease. Lock 
Haven, with a population of 8,500, reported more than 1,000 cases dur- 
ing the following January. In the entire county there was an acute 
shortage of nurses and physicians and some sections were forced to ask 
for State assistance. Loganton requested help after more than half of 


its inhabitants became ill almost overnight. 


On March 31, 1919, daylight saving time was adopted in all of the 
industrial plants in the county, and merchants, and county and mu- 


nicipal officials also turned their clocks ahead one hour. 


The inhabitants of Clinton County had contributed generously to 
all war fund appeals. The county oversubscribed its quota in every 
Liberty Loan issue and attained sixth place in the sale of War Savings 
Stamps in the Eastern Region District of 48 counties. Financial sup- 


port also was given to the war-work activities of the Salvation Army, 


the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and the Knights of Columbus. 
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The war fever did not abate for some time in Clinton County. The 
Victory Loan campaign of 1919 was oversubscribed by more than 
$100,000, and War Savings Stamp sales continued until the end of the 
year in excess of the county’s quota. Agricultural production proceed- 
ed on a 1918 level, with war-gardens again the scene of intense activity. 


Possibly due to the war effort, this year marked the beginning of an 
era featured by more friendly relationships between employers and em- 
ployees. Insurance and pension systems for workers were inaugurated 
and “‘safety first”? methods adopted in factories. Athletic fields and 
other innovations designed to promote more pleasant and healthful 
working conditions were established. 


Public playgrounds, camps and amusement places, vocational 
schools, courses in home economics and, later, the radio provided new 
sources of entertainment and enlightenment. Household duties were 
made easier through more extensive use of electrical and other labor 
saving appliances. 


POST WAR PERIOD 


Although only two of Clinton County’s factories, the dye plant 
and silk mill at Lock Haven, were war-time establishments, all indus- 
try felt the business depression that followed the Armistice. The num- 
ber of employees in industrial plants in the county dropped from an 
average of 9,034 in 1918 to an average of 5,727 in 1919. Wages and 
salaries decreased from almost $12,000,000 to $6,384,900, and the 
value of industrial production dropped from about $27,000,000 to 
$22,388,400. Payrolls, employment and production continued declin- 
ing through 1920 and 1921. In the latter year the average number 
of employees went below 3,000, wages were reduced more than $3,000,- 
000 under 1919, and production was valued at less than $12,000,000. 
By July of 1921 about 1,500 persons were unemployed or working only 
part-time. 

The only activity in the county outside of agriculture to show a 
gain during this period was the building supply industry, which re- 
ported sales of $500,000 for 1921. Twelve of 77 plants in the county 
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were shut down entirely, and less than 20 plants were operating full 
time. Conditions in 1922 were only slightly better. The average 
number of employees in industry was not quite 300 above 1921, and 
the 709 mercantile establishments in the county reported sales that ex- 
ceeded the previous year by less than $10,000, Per capita retail pur- 
chases were $254.53, or less than $3 above the low average for 1921. 


In addition to the task of trying to provide employment for the men 
returning from military service and those formerly employed in war 
industries or related businesses, Clinton County faced other perplexing 
after-war problems. Wages had been increased in all industries during 
the war period and the short lived post-war boom, but these advances 
were not in proportion to increased costs of living. Prices of foodstuffs 
and other commodities, freed of wartime price controls, soared from 
one-third to one-half above previous record levels. Teachers, clergy- 
men, county and municipal employees and others receiving about the 
same dollar income as during the war, had to pay 15 cents a pound for 
sugar, $11.50 a barrel for flour, 14 cents a quart for milk, and exorbi- 
tant prices for meat. Dressed chickens brought 45 to 60 cents a pound, 
and eggs 65 to 90 cents a dozen. Choice cuts of beef were too ex- 
pensive for most working people. 

Further serious economic disturbances were felt in the county in 
1922 when a wage-hour controversy culminated in a nation-wide strike 
of the railroad shop crafts and anthracite miners. The Renovo Gas 
Company was forced to suspend its service because it could not get coal 
to manufacture gas, and brick and tile plants closed for several weeks 
during the summer of 1922 to conserve their coal supplies. At Renovo 
almost all the shopmen went out on strike, while at the Avis shops 
about 10 per cent left their jobs. When the Pennsylvania Railroad 
brought in workers to replace the Renovo strikers, fighting ensued 
and several strikers were arrested. The railroad then closed the shops at 
Renovo and work was transferred to Altoona and elsewhere. Reper- 
cussions of the strike caused local bank failures and many people lost 
their savings, their homes and their jobs. For almost a decade the 
shops remained idle, except for a small force engaged in emergency 
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work. As a result the population of Renovo decreased by one-third 
between the 1920 and 1930 censuses. The New York Central Rail- 
road Company ordered periodical layoffs at Avis during 1922 and for 
a time in 1923. The population of Noyes Township also decreased, be- 
cause of discontinuance of mining at Bitumen. 


Another post-war problem was the acute shortage of dwellings in 
industrial centers of the county. Real estate agencies had long wait- 
ing lists for moderate-priced houses with modern conveniences. Coun- 
ty and municipal officials and industrial leaders met at Lock Haven in 
October, 1922, and adopted a building program. The program got 
under way when the New York-Pennsylvania Paper Company started 
construction of 25 new dwellings at Lock Haven in 1923. Other in- 
dustrial companies and individuals followed suit, with the result that 
home building during the year set a new record. In Lock Haven alone 
permits for new buildings and repairs reached a value of $350,000. 
New home construction attained a peak in 1925, when more than 100 
dwellings, at an average value of $4,800, were erected in the county. 


After the railroads adopted the 8-hour day and 40-hour week in 
1922, other industries began to take similar action. The county then 
embarked on a period of prosperity that did not end until 1929. The 
value of industrial production increased from $11,250,000 in 1921 to 
$19,764,400 in 1925. Wages and salaries of employees rose from about 
$3,000,000 to $4,250,000, and the average number of employees in- 
creased by almost 1,000. Gains extended to agricultural products, 
which were led by wheat and tobacco, to textile and other activities, and 
by 1928 the value of farm products exceeded the value of a decade 
earlier by more than a quarter of a million dollars. Industrial produc- 
tion in the same year had risen more than $3,000,000 above 1925, while 
wages and salaries of employees had increased by almost $1,000,000. 


Real estate values soared from about $13,000,000 in 1920 to more 
than $19,000,000 in 1928. Savings accounts reached the highest total 
in the county’s history, and Christmas clubs disbursed around $300,000 
during the holiday seasons of 1925-26-27. By 1928 the county debt 
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had been reduced to $104,000, and the cost for most of the bridges con- 
structed during the period, including those at McElhattan and Renovo, 
had been defrayed. The county was later relieved of the expense of 
building and maintaining bridges in 1930, when the State took over title 
to all spans. 


Besides adopting a shorter work-week, several companies employed 
nurses and physicians to provide medical services for workers and 
their families, established recreational centers and maintained bands 
or orchestras and baseball teams. A movement to further promote the 
health of school children was inaugurated. Toxin-antitoxin clinics 
were established for immunization against diphtheria and scarlet fever, 
better heating and ventilating systems were installed in the schools, and 
manual training, physical education and music were added to the 
courses of study. The high schools adopted student council govern- 
ment in 1922. 

Efforts toward better relations between farmers and merchants were 
started in 1925, when the first merchants-farmers picnic was held, 
with a tour of the farming areas in Clinton and near-by counties. A 
farm-products show was held as the first of a series staged annually 
for several years. 

Although the years from 1923 to 1929 embraced the prosperity 
period, charity and welfare work in the county demanded considerable 
attention. The Children’s Aid Society, an active agency since 1908, 
expanded its work, particularly in 1925, when Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Arm- 
strong, of Lock Haven, presented the Society with a completely fur- 
nished house valued at $25,000. In 1926 the Community Chest was 
established in the county. In the first two years of its operation, it 
collected and disbursed more than $50,000. The Lock Haven Civic 
Club also was active during and after the World War; it staged drives 
for war funds, aided in the conservation of food and fuel and sponsored 
Harvest Home exhibits of winter vegetables grown in war-gardens, 
awarding cash prizes to the best exhibits. 

The stock market crash of 1929 had little direct effect upon the 
county until the middle of 1930. The value of industrial production 
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soon decreased more than $5,000,000, agriculture suffered proportion- 
ately and farm products dropped below 1916 levels. Wages in indus- 
try fell more than $9,000,000 below the 1918 figure to $3,108,300, and 
industrial employment decreased to 2,878 persons. 


Unemployment became a serious problem during the winter of 1930- 
31 when, except for small allowances by the poor-boards of the various 
communities, the unemployed were forced to depend upon relatives, 
friends and private charity. The resultant suffering caused public- 
spirited citizens to organize the Citizens’ Relief Committee to dis- 
tribute food, clothing and fuel. Relief work was carried on by non- 
salaried volunteers with funds contributed by individuals and service 
clubs. Additional funds were raised through the sale of wood and 
other commodities donated to the committee. Physicians and den- 
tists provided free medical care for the needy and druggists filled pre- 
scriptions free or at cost. The Committee had disbursed about $25,000 
to more than 400 distressed families when the Talbot Act, passed by the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly in 1932, created a county board to ad- 
minister relief. In addition to the money distributed by the Citizens’ 
Committee, a surplus of $100,000 in the County Treasury was spent 
for relief purposes. 


State public assistance, amounting to $5,024, was first granted in 
September, 1932, to 1,062 persons, representing 3.2 per cent of the 
county’s population. Work relief was inaugurated in November, 
1933; pensions for the blind were started in June, 1934; and old-age 
assistance payments were begun the following December. | 


BANKING SITUATION 


The American banking situation, which became increasingly seri- 
ous during the latter part of the previous decade and reached a crisis 
during March, 1933, did not affect any institutions in the county suf- 
ficiently to cause insolvency. On March 4, when Governor Pinchot pro- 
claimed an indeterminate, State-wide bank holiday, the decree was ig- 
nored, but two days later, when President Roosevelt proclaimed a sus- 
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pension throughout the Nation, all banks in the county closed until 
March 15, when they reopened and resumed business without restric- 


tions. 


In 1933 the Civilian Conservation Corps was established by the Fed- 
eral Government and funds were appropriated to provide useful work 
for needy unemployed boys and young men. Due to the large areas 
of State forest lands in Clinton County, C. C. C. camps were opened 
at Green Lick, Hyner, Keating, Loganton, Lucullus, and Tamarack 
during May of that year, at Pine and State Camp the following month 
and at Farrandsville in July. 


The work performed in the State forests included construction of 
roads, clearance of underbrush, reforestation by the planting of millions 
of seedling trees, timber conservation precautions against loss by fire, 
the improving of streams for fish culture and the development of park 
and recreational areas. While the majority of the young men thus 
employed came from populous metropolitan districts outside the county, 
a number of local young men secured constructive, educational employ- 


ment through this Federal agency. 


By the middle of 1934 the value of industrial production had de- 
clined more than $9,000,000 under 1930, the total value of agricultural 
products was below pre-war levels, and wages and salaries to industrial 


employees were $1,000,000 less than four years earlier. 


All agencies in the county were extended to the limit of their re- 
sources by January, 1935, to care for the needy and unemployed, 
and county and municipal officials sought ways to provide funds for 
work-relief without increasing local taxes. The County Commission- 
ers invited business and professional men to assist in a study of the 
county’s financial difficulties and finally listed eight projects, requiring 
expenditures of $220,000, for inclusion in a State survey of public 
works. An addition to the courthouse, estimated to cost $150,000 
was suggested, and Lock Haven listed 13 projects totaling $283,000, 
and at the same time provided $35,000 in the budget for work relief. 
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The Works Progress Administration was established on July 1, 1935, 
to supersede the activities of certain agencies created earlier by the 
Federal Government to ameliorate the unemployment situation through- 
out the county. From then until June 30, 1941, a total of $5,987,715 
in Federal funds was expended for W.P.A. work relief in Clinton Coun- 
ty; and materials, equipment and services were supplied by sponsors 
to the value of $933,355. W.P.A. employment reached a peak of 1,521 
workers in the county during 1938. The name of the Federal agency 
was changed the following year to the Work Projects Administration, 
which continued the work program of its predecessor. 


Accomplishments of the W.P.A. within Clinton County include 
the improvement of more than 257 miles of primary and secondary 
rural roads and 29 miles of streets and alleys; drainage of an area of more 
than 45 square miles by ditch runoffs; widening, paving, or repairing 
of more than 15 miles of sidewalks; construction of 7, and repair of 
17, public buildings, such as libraries, schools, publicly owned garages 
and armories. ‘Twenty acres of parks were laid out or improved, tennis 
courts built, and a swimming pool constructed. One of the largest 
local W.P.A. projects was the construction of the Lock Haven airport. 
This contains an intermediate landing area of 165 acres, a landing field 
of 114 acres, 2,500 feet of runways, a hangar with capacity for 20 air- 
craft, 400 feet of taxi strips, and a complete draining system. During 
this same six-year period W.P.A. workers served thousands of school 
lunches and made and distributed tens of thousands of garments to 
needy men, women and children in the county. Its activities also em- 
braced many projects of a cultural, technical and educational nature. 


In June 1940 the relief rolls in the county contained 5,841 persons, 
representing 16.9 per cent of the total population, who received $99,320. 
W.P.A. work relief supported 3,395 residents at a cost of $68,968; 
1,671 persons received $11,348 as direct relief from the Department 
of Public Assistance; aid for dependent children, including relatives 
responsible for their care, was given to 614 individuals; old-age pen- 
sions were paid to 541 persons and 96 residents received pensions for 
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the blind. A year later, due largely to the defense program of the Fed- 
eral government occasioned by the wars in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
the relief rolls had been reduced by about one-third. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XIII 
FIRST WORLD WAR, PROSPERITY, DEPRESSION 


1. What were the two most disturbing elements in the economic picture of Clin- 
ton County in 1914? 


2. About how many persons from Clinton County were in the American military 
services during the World War? What proportion volunteered? What propor- 
tion was drafted? 


3. When and where were the following inducted into service: 
(a) Troop K, First Pennsylvania Cavalry? 
(b) Ambulance Company 41? 
(c) The first drafted contingent? 


Tell what the women of the county did as their direct contribution to war work. 
What special activity was organized to help the farmers harvest their crops? 
When did Lock Haven become a stop on the New York-Chicago air mail route? 
Why and when did the County Commissioners refuse to approve appropriations 
that were authorized by law? 


8. What caused the closing of schools, churches, theaters and other public places 
during the fall and winter of 1918-1919? 


9. Were the Clinton County quotas for the Liberty Loans and the Victory Loan of 
1919 oversubscribed? 

10. Of the 77 plants in the county, how many shut down in 1921? 

11. Tell of the effects on Renovo, Avis and Bitumen of the railroad and anthracite 
strikes in 1922. 

12. What was the Citizens’ Relief Committee? What service did this committee per- 
form? 

13. What did the Talbot Act of 1932 provide? 


14. Why and when was the Works Progress Administration established by the Fed- 
eral government? What has it occomplished in Clinton County? 


Nave 


15. Did the National Defense Program reduce unemployment in the county? 








nq 
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Contemporary Scene 


opay in Clinton County more than 34,500 men, women, and chil- 

dren grouped in about 8,000 families live in 21 townships, 7 bor- 
oughs and one third-class city. All but 1,300 of the population, or 
96.2 per cent, are native-born whites, chiefly of Scotch-Irish, German, 
Irish, French-Huguenot, Italian, or Slavonic descent, who reside in 
about 7,500 dwellings, two-thirds of which number are owned by the 
occupants. Most of the houses have been built of lumber from the 
county’s forests, others of brick from its clay deposits, and some from 
native stone. About 80 per cent of rural dwellings are owned by 
those who occupy them. 


Taxable land and buildings had an assessed valuation of $11,015,- 
629 in 1939, and there were in addition around 240,000 acres of State- 
owned property. Located on the latter land, five Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps, more than in any other county in the State, main- 
tained more than 5,000 reforestation acres and about 21 miles of tele- 
phone lines. It had constructed scores of conservation dams, vehicle 
bridges, 2,590 rods of fences and three water systems. 


Public transportation requirements within the county are served 
by two railroads, the New York Central and the Pennsylvania; bus 
lines; two primary highways, U. S. 120, known as the Bucktail Trail, 
and U. S. 220; more than 200 miles of improved secondary roads and 
800 miles of truck and foot trails maintained by the C.C.C. Private 
facilities include over 900 commercial trucks and about 6,500 auto- 
mobiles. 


More than four-fifths of Clinton County is forest land, including 
the 240,000 acres of the Sproul and Tiadaghton State Forests; about 
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1,000 acres devoted to the reforestation program contain over 2,000,000 
coniferous trees, such as pine and ‘hemlock. These public lands, ex- 
cept game refuges, are under the supervision of the Department of 
Forest and Waters, which has erected five observation towers, equipped 
with radio and telephone, at strategic points. ; 


The density of the wooded region is broken by several hundred 


public camp sites, in a setting threaded by the Susquehanna and pic- 


turesque tributary streams. These flow from the Alleghenies at grades 
ranging from 3 feet to 200 feet in a mile. 


The altitude of the county varies from 550 feet above sea level in 
the valleys to from 1,500 to more than 2,000 feet in the plateau up- 
lands, with the highest point 2,460 feet, in Logan Township. An 
average annual fall of 48 inches of snow and rain provides an abun- 
dance of clear, swift mountain water, free of alkali and acids, which is 
most beneficial to farming. The average winter temperature is 48 
degrees, while the average summer temperature of 68 degrees assures 
a growing season of 100 days on the plateaus and 120 days in the valleys. 


There are mountain and rainbow trout in the high, clear mountain 
streams, while brown trout, pickerel, pike, yellow perch, and catfish 
are caught in season in the larger watercourses. Deer, bear, and other 
wild animals abound in the forest areas of Clinton, which ranks among 
the first five counties of the State in the number killed annually. 


The county has shown no material increase in agricultural activity, 
as its topography and natural resources have tended to favor lumbering 
and industrial activities. However, farming, and dairying are im- 
portant in the life of the region. In the farming areas the contrast 
between old and new is sometimes vividly revealed. In one section 
may be seen a team of horses plowing in the same field with a modern 
tractor; or a picturesque homestead of the early nineteenth century, 
charming in appearance, may be linked by a short garden path to a mod- 
ern garage. 


In all communities a progressive spirit has anticipated the county’s 
educational needs. About 50 public grade schools and 3 parochial 
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schools, 10 high schools, the Lock Haven Teachers College and other 
institutions accommodate more than 8,000 pupils. The public school 
system, given early impetus by the passage of the Public School Act 
in 1834, embraces 29 school districts with a budget exceeding $500,000 


annually. 


The first schools in the county, built solely through the enterprise 
of early settlers, who also personally paid the salaries of teachers, joined 
with the earliest churches in forming a center around which social and 
cultural life has developed. Numerous community groups have been 
formed, the interests of the arts and sciences have been advanced, and 
the churches of the county have contributed greatly to the county’s 
cultural progress. 


Clinton’s 71 churches, with an enrollment of 15,000 members, own 
property valued at almost $2,000,000. Reports of 7 banks in the 
county for 1936 showed deposits of $8,310,204, and 2 building and loan 
associations had resources of $433,867. 


In national politics the county was Republican from the election 
of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 until the three-party election of 1912 
when it gave a plurality to Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, over Theodore 
Roosevelt, Progressive, and Taft, Republican. In 1934 it voted a ma- 
jority to Guffey, Democrat, for U. S. Senator over Reed, Republican. 
In the presidential elections of 1936 and 1940, it gave Franklin D. 
Roosevelt substantial majorities over Republican candidates, although 
registration figures remained preponderantly Republican. Often in 
local elections the popularity of an individual candidate decides the 
preference of the voters regardless of party afhliations. 


Boroughs and villages maintain volunteer fire companies, the town- 
ships have paid police departments, which are assisted by the State motor 
police, and all communities support campaigns for the local hospitals. 
There are three hospitals in the county; one at Lock Haven and another 
at Renovo, maintained by State and private contributions, while the 
third, at Lock Haven, is privately maintained. 
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In 1935 mercantile establishments of the county, of which there are 
about 430, transacted an annual business of more than $6,000,000. 
These provided employment for more than 700 men and women, who 
received $554,000 for their services. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XIV 
CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


What is the value of taxable real estate in Clinton County? 


2. How many acres of forest land are maintained by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in the county? 


3. What transportation facilities supply services in the county? 


4. What kinds of fish are found in’ Clinton County streams and what are the chief 
“big game” animals of its forests? 


5. How many schools function in the county? Name the different types. How 
many pupils are enrolled? 


6. How many churches are there in the county? How many members are enrolled? 
How has the county voted in National elections? 


8. How many mercantile establishments are there? What amount of business do 
they transact annually? 





GiPivAsZalek, Rae c2V 


Civil Government 


EEA GOU Ne 
Ne the beginning of the Revolutionary War the Proprietary Govy- 


ernment that had ruled the Province of Pennsylvania was super- 
seded by a State government composed of a supreme executive council 
of 12 members, 1 from each existing county, and an elective general 
assembly. The years of the Revolution were severe for the settlers 
living in what is now Clinton County, because of the ever-present 
threat of Indian attack and the pressing demands of the State author- 
ities and the Continental Congress, then engaged in carrying the war to 
a successful conclusion. 


Carved out of Lycoming County, which had been formed in 1795 
from a portion of Northumberland County, Clinton was established 
June 21, 1839, and its local government was set up shortly afterward, 
in the same general form in which it now operates. A county of the 
seventh class, its political divisions now include 1 city, 7 boroughs and 
21 townships. In addition to the county offices listed below there are: 
the Clerk to the County Commissioners, who receives an annual salary 
of $2,040, the Sealer of Weights and Measures, at a salary of $1,000 
per year, and the County Surveyor, who is recompensed by fees for his 
services. 


SERIE E 


The authority of the sheriff, highest executive official of the county, 
is superseded only when martial law is declared by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth. The sheriff, who receives a salary of $3,000 a year, 
is elected for a term of 4 years, and cannot succeed himself. He con- 
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ducts sheriff sales, executes judgments and writs, keeps in custody all 
persons sentenced to the county jail, make arrests, and in an emergency 
may appoint deputies and compel them to serve. He is required to 
assist in the drawing of jurors for each term of the Court of Quarter 


Sessions. There is provision for two regular deputies. 


If a vacancy occurs, the coroner assumes the duties of sheriff until 


the Governor appoints a successor to the unexpired term. 


CORONER 


The coroner, elected for a term of four years, is compensated on a 
fee and mileage basis. His chief duties consist of investigating acci- 
dental deaths, homicides and other fatalities of a questionable nature, 
and reporting findings and recommendations to the District Attorney. 
He may impanel a jury of six to assist in such investigations. In the 


event of a vacancy a successor is appointed by the Governor. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


The district attorney is elected for four years at an annual salary of 
$1,800. As prosecutor for the county, he must be learned in the law, 
qualified to present evidence before a grand jury, and to represent the 
Commonwealth in a court trial before a petit jury. A vacancy is 


filled by the president judge. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


The county commissioners, a board composed of three persons, not 
more than two of whom may be of the same political party, are elected 
for a term of four years and each receives an annual salary of $1,800. 
They act as business managers of the county, are custodians of county 
property and issue all vouchers or orders on the county treasury for 
disbursements. They keep permanent registration records of all voters 
in the county and, with the county treasurer and county auditors, com- 
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prise the County Salary Board, which fixes the compensation of deputies, 
clerks, janitors and other appointive county employees. A vacancy 
on the Board of Commissioners is filled by the president judge. 


PROTHONOTARY 


The prothonotary is elected for four years to serve as clerk of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, clerk 
of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, and clerk of the Naturalization 
Court. Compensation is derived from fees. All court records, except 
those of the Orphans Court, are kept in the prothonotary’s office. Gen- 
eral duties and powers consist of signing, and affixing the seal of the 
court to all court documents, taking bail in criminal actions pending a 
decision of the court, entering judgments authorized by the court, tak- 
ing acknowledgments of the satisfaction of judgments and administer- 
ing oaths and affirmations. The prothonotary is authorized to ap- 
point a first deputy to act in case of vacancy and, if he deems it neces- 
sary, a second deputy. 


ReG Se hea N Dak bCORDER: 


The register and recorder, who also serves as clerk of the Orphans 
Court, is elected for four years, and compensation is derived from fees. 
Chief duties consist of keeping records, including the commissions is- 
sued to all county officials, aldermen, justices of the peace, and notaries 
public. As recorder of deeds it is the duty of this office to receive and 
enter for record all deeds, mortgages, and other legal instruments. This 
office receives and records all orders issued by the Orphans Court and 
receives, files, and confirms all reports of auditors appointed by the 
court. Marriage licenses are issued by this office. 


COUNTY TREASURER 


The county treasurer is elected for four years and is forbidden by 
law to succeed himself in this office. Compensation is derived from fees. 
He receives all monies due the county and makes disbursements upon 
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orders or vouchers from the county commissioners. Once every three 
months he must file with the commissioners a statement of funds re- 
ceived and paid out by his office, together with a statement of the bal- 
ance on hand and the amount due the county. Hunting, fishing, dog, 
dance hall, mercantile, portable grinding and detective licenses are is- 
sued by this office. 


COUNTY SOLICITOR 


The county solicitor, appointed by the county commissioners for 
four years, acts as legal adviser to county officials, particularly the com- 
missioners, at a salary of $600 a year. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The county superintendent of schools is elected for a four year 
term by the school directors of the county, who also fix his salary. 
Compensation for 1941 was set at $3,750. His chief duties are to 
plan the curriculum and generally supervise the public educational sys- 
tem throughout the county, except in cities. He also makes periodic 
safety and sanitation inspections of school buildings and grounds, and 
visits school classes to determine the qualifications of teachers. He 
receives the reports of school district secretaries and, if these are ap- 
proved, he recommends them to the County School Board, which was 
established in 1937 by Act of Legislature. It is composed of five mem- 
bers of the School Directors Association, chosen by the members of 
that body for six years. It has the authority to merge public school 
districts, consolidate schools, and establish transportation routes. An 
assistant is appointed by the county superintendent of schools with 
the consent of the County Board at $3,000 a year. 


COUNTY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISER 


A county vocational education adviser appointed by the county 
superintendent of schools in adjacent Lycoming County, also serves in 
Clinton County. The present salary of $2,640 is determined and paid 
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by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, which is sup- 
plemented by Federal funds appropriated for this purpose. Duties 
include teaching in the vocational schools, and, where there is no vo- 
cational school, organizing Future Farmer Clubs and advising and in- 
structing members. During the summer he organizes and supervises 
vocational projects. 


COUNTY HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATIONAL ADVISER 


The county home economics educational adviser, a woman, also 
serves for both Lycoming and Clinton Counties. The present salary of 
$2,640 is determined and paid by the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, which is supplemented by Federal funds. Her duties 
are to supervise the teaching of home economics in the public schools 
of the county and, once each week, to teach this subject to a class in 
one of the schools not having a regular teacher. Subjects include 
homemaking, cooking and dietetics, sewing, and personal hygiene. 


JURY COMMISSIONERS 


The jury system conforms to the law of the Commonwealth per- 
taining to counties of the seventh class. Jury commissioners, 2 of - 
ficials who cannot be members of the same political party, are elected 
to serve for 4 years at $5 a day. They supply lists of persons from 
which jurors are drawn for each term of court. Names, selected from 
each ward, precinct, or township in proportion to its number of voters, 
are placed in the jury wheel. In making up the jury lists names are 
drawn from the wheel by the commissioners in the presence of the 


sheriff. 
AUDITORS 


The auditors, 2 from the majority party and 1 from the minority, 
are elected for 4 years each at a rate of $5 a day. They are required 
to examine the records and reports of all county officials and make 
periodic reports to the court. 
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BOARD OF VIEWERS 


The board of viewers may consist of not less than three nor more 
than nine members, the number to be determined by the Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, who makes the appointments. In Clinton 
County there are eight viewers, appointed for three-year terms at $7.50 
for each day actually and necessarily spent in the performance of duties, 
and five cents for each mile necessarily traveled in the performance of 
duties. Principal duties are the settling of property damage claims 
arising from the construction of new roads or the vacating of old roads. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XV 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT—THE COUNTY 


When was Clinton County established and from what other county? 
What class county is Clinton? 

How many townships are there in Clinton County? 

How many boroughs? 

Name the county offices. 


How are the various officers of the county selected? 


NI A ut YY WN 


Give the most important duties of each county officer. 





“— ——— — 
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Civil Government 


THE JUDICIARY 


HE judicial branch of county government is divided into two classes, 

major and minor. The former consists of a judge who presides at 
the courts in Lock Haven, the county seat; the latter includes alder- 
men, justices of the peace in townships and boroughs, the police courts, 
and the mayor’s court in Lock Haven. Clinton, Cameron and Elk 
Counties comprise the 25th Judicial District. 


PRESIDENT JUDGE 


The president judge is elected by popular vote for a 10-year term 
at an annual salary of $10,000. He may be assisted by 2 associate 
judges elected for 5-year terms, who are paid a minimum of $600 an- 
nually or $5 for each day devoted to official duties, and also receive 15 
cents a mile travel allowance between county seats. The president 
judge presides over the Court of Common Pleas, in which civil cases 
are tried; over the Court of Oyer and Terminer, in which cases involv- 
ing a felony are tried; over the Court of Quarter Sessions, in which 
cases involving a misdemeanor are tried; and over the Orphans Court, 


in which cases involving the estates of deceased persons are heard. 


The minor judiciary in Clinton County is elected for 6-year terms. 
Boroughs and townships are entitled to two justices of the peace each, 
and the city of Lock Haven is entitled to one alderman for each ward. 
There is no salary attached to the office, compensation being derived 
from fees. Usually, due to the small amount of legal business trans- 
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acted in some sections, many townships elect only one justice of the 
peace, and sparsely populated ones have none at all. 

The jurisdiction of the minor judiciary is limited in both civil and 
criminal cases. In civil cases involving the title of land, and in cases 
of indirect injury, such as injuries caused by an agent, a servant or an 
employe of the defendant, they have no jurisdiction. In serious crimi- 
nal offenses the magistrate decides whether the evidence warrants hold- 
ing the accused for a court trial. 

Civil cases are begun by making informations before an alderman 
or justice of the peace, who then issues a summons for defendants to 
appear before him. He hears both the plaintiff and the defendant and 
their witnesses. Either or both sides may be represented by an attor- 
ney. After all the evidence is given a decision is made by the magis- 
trate. Appeals from the decision may be taken to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas within 20 days, and, if the appeal is granted, the case is then 
tried before a jury. 

Criminal cases begin with an information, sworn to by the prosecu- 
tor, who may be a private critizen or an officer of the law. A warrant 
for the arrest of the defendant is then issued by the magistrate and 
served by the constable. If bail is not furnished the defendant is 
placed in the county jail to await a hearing. 

At the hearing the procedure varies according to the nature of the 
case to be heard. In minor offenses, such as violations of the Motor 
Vehicle Code and assault and battery, the magistrate has the authority 
to hear the evidence of both sides and decide concerning the innocence 
or guilt of the accused. If the defendant is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the magistrate he may, within five days, petition the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions for an appeal. If the appeal is granted, the judge hears the 
testimony and decides the case without a jury. In more serious cases, 
such as felonies, the alderman or justice of the peace hears only the 
prosecutor’s side of the case, and, from the evidence presented, decides 
whether there are sufficient grounds to warrant a court trial. The ac- 
cused is then either committed to jail to await court trial, released on 


bail or discharged. 
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JURIES 


There are four distinct types of juries: grand juries, petit juries, 
traverse juries and coroner’s juries. The law provides that a juror must 
be a qualified voter and may serve only once in three years. The same 
method of drawing is used in the selection of jurors for both criminal 


and civil trials. 


The first 24 names drawn are selected as grand jurors, who are paid 
three dollars per diem, plus travel allowances from home to the county 
seat and return. The court always excuses one of the jurors from duty 
so as to preclude the possibility of a tie vote in passing upon an indict- 
ment. Before a criminal case is tried, the evidence and indictments pre- 
pared by the district attorney are submitted to a grand jury. After 
evidence is heard, the grand jury either finds a “‘true bill” by a vote of 
the majority or ignores the charge and makes a return of “not a true 
bill.”” But before an indictment may be ignored, all witnesses for the 
prosecution must be heard. 


A grand jury may, on its own initiative, investigate any county of- 
fice or institution and offer its recommendations to the court. In times 
of emergency, the district attorney may convene a grand jury to inves- 


tigate circumstances and advise him concerning appropriate action. 


Petit juries are usually composed of 12 persons, drawn to hear the 
evidence and render a verdict in cases where the grand jury has ~e- 
turned a “true bill.” In protracted or highly important cases, two al- 
ternates are sometimes selected, or a double jury, composed of 24 jurors, 


is drawn. To render a verdict a jury must agree unanimously. 


Traverse juries sit in trials of civil cases, 12 persons constitute a 
jury, and its verdicts must be unanimous. In protracted or highly im- 
portant cases, two alternates are sometimes selected, or a double jury, 
composed of 24 jurors, is drawn. 


Coroner’s juries are composed of six persons, drawn up and sub- 


poenaed by the sheriff. It is their duty to hear evidence and render 
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a verdict in cases where the coroner has original jurisdiction, such as 
deaths of persons from other than natural causes. Their findings are 
generally used to determine if criminal action should be taken by the 
district attorney. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XVI 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT—THE JUDICIARY 


1. Tell how the President Judge is selected. Give his term of office and salary. 


2. Name the courts over which the President Judge presides and the types of cases 
tried in each. 

3. What are the limitations of the minor judiciary? 

4. How many kinds of juries are there? Name them. 

5. Who may be jurors? How are they selected? 

6. In what kind of jury is a majority vote required? In what kinds is a unanimous 


vote required? 


7. What are the powers of a Grand Jury? 





el ele Pare nV ale) 


Cities—Civil Government— 


Lock Haven 


per cities are grouped into four classes: first, second, 
second A, and third according to population; those of less than 135,- 
000 inhabitants are of the third class. Under present law no munici- 
pality with less than 10,000 inhabitants according to the last preceding 
Federal Census can be chartered as a city. Lock Haven, chartered be- 
fore the enactment of this law, is the only city in Clinton County. 


Since the passage of the Clark Act in 1914, Lock Haven has had a 
commission form of government. Under this system a mayor and 
four councilmen are elected for terms of 4 years each, the mayor re- 
ceives a salary of $1,200 and each councilman $900 a year. The city 
government is divided into five departments: Accounts and Finance, 
Public Safety, Parks and Public Property, Streets and Public Improve- 
ments, and Public Affairs. The mayor automatically becomes head of 
the Department of Public Affairs; the heads of the other departments 
are selected from among the councilmen at the first meeting on the first 
Monday in January following their election to office. In addition to the 
city offices listed below, there are: the Chief of Police, who receives an 
annual salary of $1,800; the Fire Chief, at $150 a year; the Assessor, 
who is paid $500 yearly; and the Health Officer, who receives $600 an- 
nually for his services. 


A candidate for mayor must be at least 25 years of age, a resident 
of the city for one year, and of the State for 4 years prior to the date of 
election. If elected, he must reside within the city limits during his 
term of office. It is his duty to manage the affairs of the city in a 
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way that best serves the interests of the majority of its citizens. In 
the prevention of violence by mobs, the suppression of riots and in any 
other emergency, he has the same authority in the city as the sheriff 
has in the county. He has the power of an alderman in dealing with 
criminal offenses within the city, and is empowered to impose penalties, 
fines, or forfeitures for violations of city ordinances, or laws of the 
Commonwealth. He is authorized to take acknowledgments of any 
instrument in writing, administer oaths and perform marriage cere- 
monies. For these services he receives the same fees as are allowed by 
law to aldermen or justices of the peace, but is required to pay them 
each month into the city treasury. 


The mayor supervises the conduct of all city officials in performing 
the duties of their respective offices. He may at any time call upon 
the heads of the various departments for any required information 
relating to the city. He may make a report to the city council on the 
affairs of the city, and offer such suggestions as he believes to be in the 
best interests of the citizens. All activities and proceedings before the 
mayor are entered in a docket, and such entries may be used as evi- 
dence in the same manner as those of an alderman. 


DIRECTOR OF ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


The director of accounts and finance is chosen from the members 
of city council. He is also vice-mayor and, in the absence of the 
mayor, is authorized to exercise all the rights and powers of that office. 
He is required to be a competent accountant, as his duties, other than 
those of vice-mayor, are to keep the accounts of the city and, in con- 
junction with the city controller, to pay all the city’s bills, and the sal- 
aries of city employees. 


DIREGTOR® OF: PUBLIC SAFE I 


The director of public safety supervises the fire department and 
makes periodic inspections of public buildings for fire hazards. He is 
also in charge of traffic regulations, street signs and light poles. 
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DIRECTOR OF PARKS AND PUBLIC PROPERTY 


The director of parks and public property has charge of all pub- 
lic buildings, such as the city hall, fire houses and highway buildings 
and any public parks, airports, playgrounds or recreational places owned 
by the city. He also supervises the activities of the health department 
and the bureaus of milk inspection and plumbing inspection. 


DIRECTOR OF STREETS AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


The director of streets and public improvements supervises the con- 
struction and maintenance of the city streets and highways and also 
supervises the activities of the city engineer. 


CLI ER MASURER 


The city treasurer, elected for a term of four years at an annual 
salary of $1,833.33, must have been a qualified voter of the city for 
three years before election, and must be an accountant. He is required 
to give bond for the faithful performance of duties, which are to re- 
ceive all funds due the city from any source and to disburse them when 
authorized to do so by city council. He is required to keep separate 
accounts of receipts and expenditures of the city, such as monies spent 
or received for lighting, water supply or any special purpose. 


QoNS GON TL ROLEER 


The city controller, elected for four years at an annual salary of 
$900, must have the same qualifications as the city treasurer. His 
duties include examining, auditing and settling all accounts in which 
the city is concerned, and examining all accounts of departments which 
collect, receive or disburse city funds. He is empowered to administer 
oaths and to issue subpoenas to compel the presence of the officers whose 


accounts he is authorized to inspect. 
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CITY SOLICITOR 


The city solicitor is elected by the city council for four years at 
$400 annually to act as legal adviser of the city. He is required to be 
learned in the law and qualified to practice before the State Supreme 
Court. His duties consist of preparing contracts, leases, bonds, con- 
veyances, etc., to which the city may be a party. 


CITY ENGINEER 


The city engineer, elected by the city council for four years at a 
salary of $2,220 a year, is required to prepare plans, specifications and 
estimates of costs for any engineering work to be done by the city and 
to superintend and direct such work. 


CUlYaGEERIS 


The city clerk is elected for four years by the city council, at a 
salary of $400 a year. This official acts as clerk for City Council and 
his duties are those prescribed by law, ordinances or resolutions of that 
body. He is empowered, as a notary public, to administer oaths in 
legal matters in which the city is concerned. He has an assistant, who 
receives $180 a year. 


LOCK HAVEN 


Lock Haven, located in the south central section at an altitude of 
579 feet, has a population of 10,810 and is the county seat and the only 
city in Clinton County. It is approximately 125 miles northwest of 
Harrisburg, about 200 miles northwest of Philadelphia and 200 miles 
southeast of Erie. Laid out in 1833, established as a borough in 1840, 
and incorporated as a third-class city in 1870, Lock Haven occupies a 
triangular alluvial plain just west of the confluence of the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna and Bald Eagle Creek. Surrounded by the Alle- 
gheny foothills, it is linked by a network of modern highways with the 
cities of Williamsport, Harrisburg and Altoona, with Centre and 
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Air View of Lock Haven 


—Courtesy Dallin Aerial Surveys 


Union Counties to the south and west and with the northern tier coun- 
ties of Cameron, McKean, Potter, Tioga and Bradford. 


The name of the city is derived from the locks of the West Branch 
Canal, which was being built when the town was founded, and from 
the river haven for raftsmen and boatmen formed by the dam in the 
Susquehanna. The original town plan of the founders, Jeremiah and 
Willard Church, natives of Bainbridge, New York, has been changed 
as a result of additions, particularly those in 1841 and 1867. 


The history of Lock Haven dates from the arrival of the Church 
brothers. Records are filled with accounts of the eccentricies of 
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“Jerry,” the elder brother, whose business association with Willard ter- 
minated in 1837, when the latter left Lock Haven for Missouri. There- 
after Jeremiah managed his town-development enterprise alone, estab- 
lished a reputation for spectacular business dealings and added several 


activities to his varied career. 


After quitting work in a sawmill in his home at the age of 13, Jerry 
Church had known the adventurous side of American life as a cattle 
drover, traveling violin player and showman, curator of an itinerant 
wax-figure museum, mill-hand, boat builder, clerk, whisky distiller, 
peddler, barker, promoter of new inventions in farm-machinery and 


other fields, and, finally, a land speculator and township developer. 


While traveling through Southern Ohio and Kentucky, Jeremiah 
decided to return to his native town, but stopped en route at Milton, 
Pennsylvania, to see his brother, who had come there on a visit. The 
extension of the West Branch Canal to Bald Eagle convinced the 
brothers of the profitable possibilities for real estate development in 
the area served by this new transportation facility. 


Jerry prevailed upon Dr. John Henderson, of Huntingdon, to sell 
200 acres of level fertile land lying between the Susquehanna River 
and Bald Eagle Creek in the area known as Old Town, for $20,000. 
With funds borrowed from a Williamsport lawyer, the Church brothers 
deposited $5,000 on account and agreed to pay Dr. Henderson the bal- 


ance within two years. 


The brothers set aside about half the acreage of their new purchase 
for the town site that is now Lock Haven. Then they sold more than 
40 lots at $40 to $150 each in individual transactions; the remainder 
of the unassigned tract was purchased by James Jeffries, a West Branch 
settler, for $9,000. The brothers paid off their obligation to Dr. Hen- 


derson about a year ahead of schedule. 


Jerry’s showmanship was revealed by his construction of an “office 
on stilts”; the stilts being the trunks of thirteen trees symbolizing the 
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thirteen original states. The peeled trunks were painted in imitation of 
marble, and were surmounted with a small box-like room in which the 
brothers transacted their business. Jerry’s next venture was- called 
“Church’s Folly.” This was a summer pavilion 40 feet long by 7 
feet wide, reached by a winding stairway and located 25 feet above 
the ground in a clump of walnut trees overlooking the river. 


“YANKEE NOTIONS” 


Here, protected by the shade and cooled by the river breezes, Jerry 
played his violin on hot summer days while planning the formation of 
a new county, Eagle, to be made up of parts of Centre and Lycoming 
counties. His project, however, stirred vigorous opposition among 
political leaders of both counties and they used their influence with the 
Legislature to block every move he made from 1836 to 1839. His ef- 
fort was referred to as “just another of Jerry Church’s Yankee notions,” 
and Eagle County became a joke among the legislators. Then, after 
the opposition had become over-confident and careless, it was “caught 
napping.” <A bill was introduced to form a new county under the 
name of Clinton, in honor of Governor DeWitt Clinton of New York. 
Clinton, who was defeated by Madison in the presidential election of 
1812, had been the prime mover in promoting the construction of the 
Erie Canal across New York State. He had evidenced great personal 
interest in the development of canals in Pennsylvania, especially during 
a visit to Philadelphia in 1825. 


The legislators failed to realize that Clinton County covered the 
same area as Church’s projected Eagle County, and before the oppo- 
sition leaders moved, the bill which created Clinton County was ap- 


proved. Organization of the county was effected on February 16, 
1839, at the first session of the Clinton County court. Judge Thomas 
Burnside presided at Barker’s Tavern in Water Street. All county busi- 
ness except that of the first sheriff, John Miller, was transacted in this 
building, which is just east of the present 1941 Riverside Apartments. 
Sheriff Miller, a picturesque personality who disdained the refinements 
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of an office, kept all his records constantly with him—in his “ten-gal- 
lon” hat. 


Three years after the organization of the county, a $12,000 court- 
house—massive for that day—was constructed on land donated by 
Jerry Church on Church Street, east of Henderson. The first build- 
ing to be used exclusively as a jail was a log structure completed in 
1843 on the site of the present jail in Church Street. With a new 
courthouse and jail, and with traffic on the canal and river increas- 
ing, Lock Haven, now a borough, commenced to assume an aspect of 
bustle and importance. The population had increased to about 700, 
there were 7 general and grocery stores, a drug store, 2 candy shops, 
2 meetinghouses, 2 doctor’s offices, 6 law offices, and a newspaper, the 
Clinton County Whig. . 


CANAL EXTENDED 


In 1845 Jerry Church disposed of his local interests and moved to 
Iowa. The West Branch Canal was extended to Milesburg a year 
later, when bituminous coal mines were tapped. In 1851 the first 
lumber mill in the borough was set up at Basin Mill, by A. G. Crowel, 
Peter Dickinson and a man named Burton. There were other evi- 
dences by this time of community development, due particularly to the 
lumber industry, which for two years had been gradually bringing 
prestige and profit to the community through the operations of the 
Lock Haven boom. 


From 1845 to 1860 Lock Haven and its immediate vicinity made 
progressive strides. Early in the 1850’s the first telegraph line was 
extended from Williamsport to Lock Haven, and in 1851 the first vol- 
unteer fire company was formed. A new jail was built in 1852 at a 
cost of $5,575, which was the nucleus of a remodeled and enlarged 
structure erected at a cost of $22,240 in 1871. 


A $25,000 covered wooden bridge over the West Branch between 


Lock Haven and Dunnstown was completed in 1853, with a toll house 
on the Lock Haven side. After withstanding numerous floods this 
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bridge finally was destroyed by fire in 1919. The first street gas 
light was turned on in 1854, the same year as the establishment of the 
Lock Haven Iron Works and a year earlier than the construction of the 
famous hotel, the Fallon House. 


The “Church” period in the city’s history was succeeded by what 
has been called the ‘‘Price” period, in which lumber was the chief 
contributing factor in Lock Haven’s expansion. Dr. Philip M. Price, 
a native of Haverford, Pennsylvania, who had been graduated from the 
medical school of the University of Pennsylvania, but had never prac- 
ticed medicine, came to the borough in 1860. He had extensive ex- 
perience in surveying, real estate speculation and railroad construction. 
At the time of the arrival of Dr. Price, the business section of the 
borough was centered around Grove Street, between Water and Main, 
and Water Street, between Vesper and Henderson. Soon afterward, 
because of increased traffic on the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad, which 
had been extended from Sunbury to and beyond the city in 1859, the 
commercial and industrial center shifted toward Main Street. After 
the fire of 1862, the trading center moved toward the present Bellefonte 
Avenue. 


SEE OPPORTUNITIES 


Price and his partner associate, Colonel James W. Quiggle who later 
became U. S. Consul General to Belgium, assisted in work preliminary 
to the building of the Bald Eagle Railroad in 1864 and were impressed by 
the opportunities for real estate development. In 1867 Price laid out, 
in the southern and western sections, the largest and last additions to 
Lock Haven. These additions included 18 acres now occupied by the 
State Teachers College and 25 acres of Highland Cemetery. His deed 
of sale included donations of a public library site, the ground on which 
the Immaculate Conception Church was built, land for the parsonage 
of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church and the present Third Ward 
School building. He encouraged and assisted community beautifica- 
tion and planted more than 500 trees, some of which still shade the 
thoroughfares of the city. 
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The population of Lock Haven rose from 3,349 in 1860 to 6,786 
in 1870, the year in which Dr. Price died. During this decade the bor- 
ough suffered several serious setbacks, notably the destruction of more 
than 70 dwellings and business buildings in the fire of 1862. However, 
the lumber industry had made such rapid strides that when Lock 
Haven became a third-class city in 1870 it contained 11 sawmills fabri- 


cating several millions of board feet annually. 


When, on March 28, 1870, Lock Haven was made a city by Act of 
Assembly, the borough of Flemington was included within its boun- 
daries. This, together with its normal growth, increased the popula- 
tion to approximately 9,000 by 1875. But when Flemington was re- 
turned to Allison Township in 1878 and the lumber business had de- 
clined as an aftermath of the panic of 1873, the population decreased to 
5,845 by 1880, or lower than it had been a decade earlier. 


By 1875, the city had 60 streets with a total length of 25 miles, in 
addition to about 50 alleys. There were more than 200 business and 
manufacturing establishments, including sawmills, a foundry and agri- 
cultural implement manufacturing plant, two tanneries and a boot and 
shoe factory. Utilities included a gas works and a water works; the 
latter had 12 miles of pipe, 600 consumers and 50 fire hydrants. Three 
banks and two building and loan associations were in operation. Ade- 
quate accommodations for travelers were provided by four large hotels 
and several small ones. There were 2 market buildings, an Opera 
House with a seating capacity of 1,200 and the Great Island Hall at 
Main and Vesper Streets. About one-third of the population of Clin- 
ton County was living within a mile of the Lock Haven courthouse. 


BUSINESS DECLINE 


But five years later, in 1880, a noticeable decline in business and in- 
dustrial activity was evident; and during the years up to the turn of 
the century Lock Haven made little progress in any but a cultural and 
social way. Its commercial and other activities during the Spanish- 
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Jerry Church, Clinton County 


—Courtesy Ross Library 
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American War, the first World War, and down to the depression of 
1929, paralleled those of many American cities of comparable size. 


By the early 1930’s the assessed value of Lock Haven property, ex- 
cept that of the railroads and other utilities, churches, hospitals and 
schools, had become fixed at $5,000,000, or about half the actual value. 
The city’s bonded indebtedness amounted to $239,000. ‘There were 
more than 2,400 dwellings within the city limits, most of which were 
owned by their occupants. Industries included the manufacture of ani- 
line products, leather, silk, fire brick, woven wire, paper, armatures, 
and brick and tile. More than 2,700 persons were employed at a total 
compensation in excess of $3,000,000 annually. 


By 1936 the city had reduced its debt to $217,500; by 1940 it was 
still further reduced to $177,500, with a sinking fund balance of $15,- 
057. An industrial, business, and wage analysis for the year 1939 
listed 35 manufacturing establishments in the city, in 24 kinds of en- 
terprises, conducted by 17 individuals, 15 corporations and 3 part- 
nerships. These employed 2,816 persons who received a total compen- 
sation of $2,821,800. Invested capital was $8,852,400, and com- 
modities with a value of $13,503,200 were produced. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire protection, passing through the usual stages—citizens’ bucket 
brigades and the hand pumper of the Good Will Company in the early 
1830’s, is now provided by three engine companies equipped with com- 
bination trucks and pumpers, aerial ladders, chemical tanks and other 
modern devices. It is one of the most efficient forces among third- 
class cities of Pennsylvania. 


Included among today’s utilities are a company producing artificial 
gas for 2,000 consumers; a corporation providing electric light and 
power service for 4,421 families and for stores and other commercial 
establishments; and two companies supplying water to the city and 
suburbs. The Bell Telephone Company maintains service for 2,300 
subscribers. 
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HOSPITALS 


Adequate medical facilities are provided by the Lock Haven Hos- 
pital and the Private Hospital. The former, a public institution found- 
ed in 1897, was forced to suspend for a time in 1908 because of a fire 
which destroyed the building constructed in 1903. It is now housed 
in an extensively remodeled building completed in 1909 at a cost of 
$50,000. The latter was founded in 1922 by Dr. T. E. Teah and en- 
larged in 1938. 


The Pine Lodge Tuberculosis Camp, established in 1933 by the 
Lock Haven Kiwanis Club and the Clinton County Tuberculosis So- 
ciety was formerly situated in a mountainous section on the Couders- 
port Pike, ten miles east of Lock Haven. It has been succeeded by a 
permanent camp at Mackeyville on land donated by Dr. J. M. Dumm. 
The Children’s Aid Home, built about 1920 by the Children’s Aid 
Society, founded prior to 1900, cares for indigent orphans. 


Lock Haven’s traffic hazards have been reduced by a system of 
vehicular and pedestrian lanes, parking limits and directional and con- 
trol signs. The police department of seven men has conducted vig- 
orous Campaigns against speeding, reckless driving and improper park- 
ing. Police control of street traffic has been made difficult as three 
principal streets in the city are through State highways, and also be- 
cause of the extensive public transportation facilities, which are some- 


what unusual for a community of Lock Haven’s size. 


The city, on U. S. Routes 120 and 220, is served by the Susque- 
hanna Transit Company, organized as a street railway enterprise in 
1894, but operating buses since 1930; by the Edward Lakes-to-the-Sea 
Motor Stages; by two local bus lines (Johnston and Schaut); by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and New York Central (freight only); and by 
two taxicab companies. The buses of the Susquehanna Company, 
which now run locally to Mill Hall, and those of the other two lines, 
provide convenient daily transportation throughout the city and near- 
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by points. The Edwards service extends to points outside the city for 


distances from 50 to several hundred miles. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XVII 
CITIES—CIVIL GOVERNMENT—LOCK HAVEN 


What class city is Lock Haven? Why is it in that class? 

Name the departments in the city government. 

What department is headed by the Mayor? 

What are the qualifications of the Mayor? 

What office pays all city bills and salaries of city employees? 

Name the city offices in addition to those of Mayor and Councilmen. 
What are the duties of each? 


Bt) Locate Lock Haven. How was it named? Tell when it was laid out and when 
hii it was incorporated as a third-class city. 


9. Who was Jerry Church? 


10. Tell how Church succeeded in having Clinton County erected. For whom 
was the county named? 


11. Who were Dr. Philip M. Price and Colonel James W. Quiggle? Tell what they 
did for Lock Haven. 


12. Name the products manufactured in Lock Haven in the early 1930’s. 
13. What was the 1940 population of Lock Haven? 
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Civil Government 


TOWNSHIPS 


Rss" township is a separate political division, incorporated under 
the laws of the Commonwealth, and their powers are derived from 
the general township laws of the Commonwealth. Clinton County 
contains 21 townships, each having its own officials, elected by the 
voters of the township. Township officials consist of a board of school 
directors, road supervisors, board of auditors, an assessor and tax col- 
lector, constable, justice of the peace, and election officers. 


The duties of the assessor, tax collector, auditors and school direc- 
tors are the same in townships and boroughs. Road supervisors are 
responsible for the maintenance of all township roads, but since many 
of these have been taken over by the State, the duties of road super- 
visors have been materially reduced. 


TOWNSHIPS OF CLINTON COUNTY 


1. Allison 8. Dunnstable ie logan 

2. Bald Eagle 9. East Keating 16. Noyes 

3. Beech Creek 10. Gallaher 17. Pine Creek 

“>> Castanea TieeeGreen P3— Porter 

See Chapman te Gruean 19. Wayne 

6. Colebrook iomeebatniar 20. West Keating 
7. Crawford 14. Leidy 21. Woodward 


ALLISON, one of the 12 original townships, was organized before 
the formation of Clinton County and at a time when it was included 
in Lycoming County. It was named in honor of Reverend Francis 
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Allison, early landowner. Although absorbed by the incorporation of 
Lock Haven as a city in 1870, it was recreated in 1878, from a part of 
the territory contained in the original township. In area it is the 
smallest township in the county but it has a greater population than 
several of the larger ones. Much of the township lies in the West 
Branch Valley, where the soil is fertile and easily cultivated. 


Bap EacLe, also one of the 12 original townships, was at various 
times part of Northumberland, Lycoming, and Centre Counties, re- 
spectively. It was named for the famous Indian chief, Bald Eagle. The 
general terrain is rugged, but most of the hilly portion is adaptable to 
farming and produces good crops, particularly cereal grains. The only 
level land in the township is along Bald Eagle Creek; this area is un- 
usually fertile. Bald Eagle Creek, Fishing Creek, Lusk’s Run, Sugar 
Run, Plunket’s Run, and Tangascootac Creek are the principal water 
courses. By whom or at what date settlement was begun, is not re- 
corded, but it is believed the first settlers were “squatters.” 


The township’s principal mineral wealth lies in its bituminous coal 
and iron deposits, the richest of which are in the Tangascootac basin, 
but efforts to develop them have met with little success. The Bald 
Eagle Valley Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad and U. S. Route 220 
cross the southeastern portion of the township. 


BrEcH CREEK, taken from Bald Eagle Township in 1850, extends 
from Bald Eagle Creek on the east to the Susquehanna River on the 
West. The name is derived from the beech trees which at one time 
grew profusely along the stream of the same name. 


The geographical characteristics are similar to those of Bald Eagle 
Township. The Bald Eagle range is at its southern boundary, Bald 
Eagle Creek flows through its eastern extremity, and the valleys and 
ridges of the Alleghenies are common to both townships. About one- 
fifth of the township lies in the Bald Eagle Valley; the remainder rises 
several hundred feet above the river level and is broken by a number 
of streams. The bottom land is very fertile, and the soil in the high- 
lands is productive and, considering its uneveness, easily cultivated. 
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Beech Creek, Bald Eagle Creek, Big Run, and Monument Run are its 
principal streams. 


The first permanent settler is believed to have been Mathew Smith, 
who was living on Beech Creek about three miles from its mouth in 
1793. Near the close of the eighteenth century, John Quay, Isaac 
David, and Daniel David, “squatted” on the level lands along Beech 
Creek a short distance above the site of the present borough of Beech 
Creek. Other early settlers were William Huff, Michael Quigley 
who founded Quigley’s Mills, now named Beech Creek, and Joseph F., 
Quay. 

The only community of importance is the borough of Beech Creek. 
The chief means of transportation are the Bald Eagle Branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York Central Railroad, and Route 220. 


CasTANEA, carved from Dunnstable Township in 1877, is one of the 
smallest townships in the county. The township was named for a vil- 
lage within its area. Castanea, signifying chestnut, was given to the 
village because of the abundance of chestnut trees growing nearby. The 
soil is fertile and the township prosperous and thickly settled, having 
a population greater than some townships several times its size. The vil- 
lage of Castanea is within a mile of Lock Haven and affords a pleasant 
and economical place of residence for persons employed in the city. 


CHAPMAN, one of the original townships, was erected as a sub-divi- 
sion of Lycoming County prior to the formation of Clinton. It is the 
largest in area in the county. Except for that portion lying in the 
West Branch Valley, the township’s surface is hilly and rough. During 
the lumber era it was the scene of extensive operations as it contained a 
fine growth of virgin timber. 

The important streams, in addition to the West Branch, are Young 
Woman’s Creek, Paddy Run, Hyner Run, Boggs Run, Caldwell Run, 
and Big McCloskey Run. 

When and by whom the first settlement was made is not definitely 
recorded, but a William Reed, not the one who constructed Reed’s 
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Fort, built a cabin and cleared a few acres in the vicinity of what is 
now North Bend prior to 1780. Soon afterward settlements were made 
at the mouth of Paddy Run and Hyner Run, and within a few years 
much of the land along the river was laid out in farms. Among those 
who established themselves here were the Bairds, Burneys, Bridgens, 
Caldwells, Grugans, Hammersleys, Halls, Keplers, McCloskeys, Pfout- 
zes, Quigleys, Summersons, Stouts, and Welshes, many of whose descen- 
dants still live in the vicinity. Two leading men of the early days were 
Michael Quigley and Captain Robert Bridgens. The former, appointed 
justice of the peace in 1831, served continuously until his death in 1888. 
Bridgens, a native of the region was a lumberman, farmer, and county 
commissioner. He operated the first steamboat on the Susquehanna— 
it was used for towing arks up river from the canal head at Muncy. 
Principal centers of population are Renovo, South Renovo, Hyner, and 


North Bend. 


CoLEBROOK, first spelled Coalbrook, one of the original townships, 
derives its name from the early discovery of coal along one of its 
streams. Its surface, except in the southern part along the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna, is too mountainous and rough to be successfully 
farmed. Principal streams are Lick Run, Ferney’s Run, and Tangascoo- 
tac Creek. Lick Run gets its name from the “‘deer licks” in its vicinity, 
Ferney’s Run from an early settler, and Tangascootac is of Indian origin. 


The first permanent settler was George Saltzman, who chose a site 
on the north bank of the river about two-and-a-half miles west of the 
mouth of Lick Run. Most important of the township’s natural re- 
sources are bituminous coal and fire clay, although originally the ter- 
ritory contained an abundance of timber. Farrandsville, the only vil- 
lage, was at one time the industrial center of the township and the 
county. 


CRAWFORD was named for George Crawford, a member of the State 
Legislature. About one-third of its area is in Nippenose Valley. A 
unique feature of this valley is its disappearing streams. The streams 
flow from the surrounding mountains and, shortly after reaching the 











Mansion House Which Stood West of Farrandsville 


—Courtesy Mrs. W. H. Klapp 


valley, sink out of sight. This is accounted for by immense sink holes 
in the limestone floor. There are no streams running through in this 
valley, nor wells, but there is a large spring at the western end. This 
is the source of Antes Creek, which empties into the West Branch 
opposite Jersey Shore. 


Among the first settlers was Peter Pentz, a prominent frontiersman 
and Indian fighter. According to tradition Pentz suspected the Indian 
chief, James Logan, of kidnapping his wife. This supposition led to a 
quarrel in which the Indian was seriously wounded. Other early set- 
tlers were John Clark, Nathan Green, Charles McElhaney, Michael 
Shadle, William Shaw and John Stine. 
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The valley section is fertile and, for a farm area, quite densely pop- 
ulated. The township has adequate public roads, including a hard- 
surfaced thoroughfare through Antes Gap to Jersey Shore, one through 
Love’s Gap to Pine Station, another to Sugar Valley and many smaller 
side roads. The valley contains large deposits of limestone, and black 
marble has been found but has not been developed commercially. The 
only village is Rauchtown, which was founded in 1850 by Peter Rauch. 


DUNNSTABLE, organized from a part of Bald Eagle Township and 
named for William Dunn, a prominent early settler, is one of the richest 
townships in the county. Its terrain consists of lowlands, hills, and 
mountains. The hilly portion, being well watered, is satisfactory for 
stock raising and dairying, while the river valley, as fertile as any in 
the county, is particularly suitable for the growing of wheat, corn, 
vegetables, and tobacco. Tobacco, planted first by David Baird, has 
been successfully grown since 1838 and is of excellent quality. 


In addition to William Dunn, other early settlers were Thomas 
Proctor and William Baird. Proctor is said to have been captain of the 
first company of artillery raised in Philadelphia for the Continental 
Army, and later received the rank of general. William Baird, a Scotch- 
Irishman, came to the West Branch in 1785 from New Jersey and ob- 
tained a warrant for 218 acres east of the hamlet of Liberty. The tract, 
named “Partnership,” was not settled upon until about 1795. 


GaLLAHER, (the spelling was determined in 1923 by the Pennsyl- 
vania Geographic Board; it was formerly known as Gallauher or Gal- 
lagher), named for Judge Abraham Gallauher, an early associate judge 
of the county, was established in 1849 from territory originally in Cole- 
brook, Woodward, Dunnstable, and Pine Townships. It is approximate- 
ly 3 times as long as it is wide and has an area of about 50 square miles. 
Most of the land is rough and hilly, but the soil is productive. Potatoes, 
corn, oats, wheat, rye, and grass for hay and pasturage are success- 
fully grown. This section was not settled until the more desirable 
farm land in the West Branch Valley had been occupied. 
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The first settler is believed to have been John Gotschalk, who made 
a clearing and built a log house in 1835 near the turnpike leading from 
Jersey Shore to Coudersport, now the Coudersport Pike. 


Sometime after the West Branch Canal had been completed to Lock 
Haven in 1834 a number of Irish workmen acquired land and built 
dwellings in the southeastern part of the township between Plum Run 
and Queen’s Run. Among the first of these were John Hennessy, John 
and George Lovell, Andrew Nolan, and Michael Welsh. Others soon 
followed and transformed the forest into productive farms, and today 
it is a pleasant, prosperous, rural section peopled by descendants of the 
original settlers. The locality often is referred to as “The Irish Settle- 
ment.” Since the days of lumbering, farming has been the only activi- 
ty. Gallaher Township is well supplied with water from Rattlesnake, 
Lick, Queen’s, Plum, and Chatham’s Runs. 


GREEN, named for the Indian fighter, Captain Harry Green, was 
formed from a part of Logan Township in 1840. Approximately 10 
miles long and 414 miles wide, it lies in the southeastern corner of the 
county. 


Fishing Creek, which provides drainage, is a natural phenomenon of 
the region. It disappears beneath the surface about five miles from its 
source at Tea Springs then reappears four or five miles away and flows 
on the surface again to Nittany Valley. 


The first settler in the valley section was Rudolph Karstetter, who 
came here around the close of the seventeenth century. Soon after- 
ward came John Kleckner, who built the first gristmill. The higher sec- 
tion, Sugar Valley Mountain, was not settled until later. It is believed 
that the first settler in the mountain area was Jacob Frantz, who built 
a sawmill on the headwaters of McElhattan Run between 1830 and 
1835. Germans, who came from the neighboring counties soon after 
Frantz settled, converted the hilly region into the highly productive 
farm area it is today. This part of the township has been developed and 
improved until it compares with other sections more favorably endowed 
by nature. 
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Originally the township area was covered with a fine growth of 
timber, but it was cut during the decades of the logging period. Aside 
from being an excellent agricultural section, Green Township contains 
mineral deposits of iron ore, clay, zinc, ore, marble, and limestone. 
Today none is being successfully recovered except limestone, which is 
used to fill the agricultural needs of the section. Zinc ore and marble 
have been found, but not in large quantities. In 1830 an effort was 
made to exploit iron ore, but the mines could not be profitably worked 


and the project was abandoned. 


Sugar Valley contains a fine quality of clay from which the In- 
dians, and later the white settlers, made pottery. Many fine pieces are 
in the possession of residents of this region. The valley soil is fertile, 
and the hills, though not easily cultivated, contain many productive 


farms. 


The principal centers of population are the borough of Loganton 
and the hamlets of Carroll and Eastville. A state highway crosses the 
township from east to west, dividing it almost in half. 


GRUGAN, named in honor of a prominent early family, was erected 
in 1852 from portions of Colebrook and Chapman Townships. Al- 
though covering nearly 50 square miles, only a few hundred acres along 
the Susquehanna are suitable for farming. Originally it contained a 
heavy growth of timber. 


The mineral wealth of Grugan consists briefly of iron ore, clay, and 
bituminous coal, none of which is being exploited commercially on a 
large scale. In addition to the West Branch, there are several smaller 
streams, the most important of which are Rattlesnake Run, Baker’s 
Run, and Mill Run. The first settler is believed to have been John 
Baker Atkins, frequently referred to as “Baker.” Indian Coffin, an 
area around the mouth of Baker’s Run, was conveyed to him October 
8, 1785, but he had been living there some time before receiving a war- 
rant for the land. 
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KEATING TOWNSHIP, erected in 1844, was named in honor of John 
Keating, a representative of the Ceres Land Company, owners of ex- 
tensive tracts in Clinton County. On February 16, 1875, it was di- 
vided into East Katine and West KEATING, 


The surface is rough and irregular, consisting of several high eleva- 
tions broken by deep valleys through which flow streams of pure moun- 
tain water. Very little of the territory is adaptable to agriculture. 
Originally it contained forests of the finest pine and oak timber. 


The first settlers, Robert and Martha Lusk, brother and sister, set- 
tled on 285 acres on both sides of Sinnemahoning Creek near its mouth. 
The next settlement was made by John Hildebrand along the West 
Branch about two miles above the mouth of Sinnemahoning Creek. 
Before the beginning of lumber operations there was little industry in 
this area. Some farming was done, but most of the settlers obtained 
their livelihood from hunting and fishing in the forests and streams. 


Sinnemahoning Creek is the largest stream. Others are Cooks Run, 
Rock Run, Big Birch Island Run, Little Birch Island Run, and Lower 
Three Run. There are no towns larger than small hamlets. Today the 
population of both townships is considerably less than before Keating 
Township was divided. 


Lamak, in the eastern part of Nittany Valley, was taken from Bald 
Eagle Township in 1817 and named for Major Marion Lamar, of the 
Revolutionary Army. Lamar is the second most thickly populated 
township of the county. Principal villages are Salona, Cedar Springs, 
and Mackeyville. 


It has a slightly rolling surface and is underlaid with limestone. 
The soil is productive, wheat and corn being important, and the area is 
well-watered. Besides Fishing Creek, it has two other important streams, 
Cedar Run and Long Run. In addition to limestone, Lamar contains 
deposits of iron ore and a good quality of marble. The latter has been 
quarried but never extensively developed. 


ee 
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Lewy, organized in 1848 from Chapman Township, was named for 
Judge George Leidy of Salona, a member of the Assembly and an asso- 
ciate judge. Its principal streams are Kettle Creek, Drury Run, and 
Paddy Run. Most of its surface is mountainous and rough and not 
conducive to extensive farming. Its most valuable natural resource was 
its heavy growth of excellent timber. 


The first permanent settlement was made in 1813 by Simeon Pfoutz. 
Other early settlers were Jacob Hammersly, Alexander Montgomery, 
George, and Samuel Kelly, Archie Stewart, and David Summerson. 


Locan Townsuip was erected before the organization of Clinton 
County from territory in Miles Township, Centre County. It is named 
for the celebrated Indian chief, who, according to tradition, frequently 
traveled through the valley on hunting trips. The place where his 
path crossed Nittany Valley is called Logan’s Gap. The most important 
geographical features are Sugar Valley Mountain and Brush Valley 
Mountain with Sugar Valley nestled between. The mountainous sec- 
tion is not conducive to successful farming, but the fertile valley sec- 
tion, underlaid with limestone and watered by Fishing Creek, is very 
productive. 

The first permanent settlement was made by John Christopher 
Culby, a Hessian soldier, who is said to have deserted the British and 
joined the Americans during the Revolutionary War. Soon after the 
war ended he settled on the site of the present village of Logan Mills. 
Other present-day villages are Tylersville, Booneville, and Greenburr. 


Noyes, erected from Chapman Township in 1875, was named for 
Colonel A. C. Noyes, a prominent citizen. Probably no area of equal 
size in the county is watered by as many streams as Noyes Township. 
The largest are Kettle Creek, Drury Run, and Cooks Run, in the north- 
west; South Run, Fish Dam Run, Hall Run, and Boggs Run in the 
south; and Baker’s Run and Mill Run in the east. 

The first settlement is said to have been made at what is now West- 
port by Richard Gilmore on land granted to him by the government for 
services rendered during the Revolutionary War. Other early settlers 
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Woolrich Woolen Mills at Woolrich 


were John Baird, John Barry, John Caldwell, Joseph Carns, William 
Cook, David Drake, George Hunter, Jacob and Joseph Kepler, James 
McGinley, and David Summerson. Mineral wealth consists principally 
of bituminous coal and fire clay. Westport, Bitumen, Shintown, and 
Cooks Run are its principal communities. 


PINE CREEK, one of the 12 original townships, is named for the 
stream, which derived its name from the large number of pine trees 
growing along its banks. Among the early settlers were James Craw- 
ford, Alexander Hamilton, John Jackson, and Robert Love, all of whom 
took an active part in the Fair Play System and the Pine Creek Declara- 
tion of Independence. That portion between Pine Creek and Chat- 
ham’s Run is fertile and compares favorably with farm lands in the 
West Branch Valley. Pine Creek Township, embracing the village of 
Woolrich, has the largest population of any township in the county. 
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Woolrich, first named Factoryville, then Richville, owes its exis- 
tence to the wool manufacturing business founded in 1830 by John 
Rich. The Woolrich Mills, producing blankets, heavy garments for 
men, and outdoor workers’ apparel valued at $1,500,000 annually, is 
one of the oldest and most successful manufacturing enterprises in the 
county. The village, situated off the main highway in dense woods, 
is modern and has many of the conveniences of a city. An unfailing 
supply of pure mountain water, a modern general store, a community 
swimming pool with bath houses, a spacious recreational park, a com- 
munity church, a well-equipped grade school building of brick and 
steel, and detached houses on plots of sufficient size to provide plenty of 
fresh air and sunlight, and to cultivate flower and vegetable gardens, 


are some of the noteworthy features of Woolrich. 


Active community spirit and interest result from a policy of mu- 
tual benefit which has marked the growth of the mills. Just as there 
always has been a close family affiliation in the conduct of the mills, 
even since the change in 1930 from a partnership to a corporation, there 
also has been a close association between employer and worker. Social 
welfare has been fostered to an extent that makes the community out- 


standing. 


The spirit of co-operation has been kept alive through efforts 
toward general human improvement. The most recent expression of 
this was the establishment and maintenance of Woolrich Park, a natural 
park area of 20 acres in which residents enjoy picnics, sports, and games. 


PorTER, organized in 1841 from Lamar Township, was named for 
David Rittenhouse Porter, governor of Pennsylvania from 1839 to 
1845. It has an area of about 25 square miles. The chief mountain 
ranges are Bald Eagle on the north and Nittany on the south. The more 
important streams are Fishing Creek and Cedar Run, and the most im- 


portant villages are Lamar and Clintondale. 


WAYNE, one of the 12 original townships, was named for General 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne. It was first settled by Michael Quigley, who 
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came from Lancaster County in 1768. Other prominent early settlers 
were William McElhattan, Robert Love, Samuel Horn, Richard Mc- 
Cafferty, and Widow Catharine Smith. 


According to the generally accepted story, Mrs. Smith probably 
was born in the Palatinate and brought to Lancaster County at an 
early age. In 1768 she and her husband were operating a trading post 
on Great Island, a 280-acre island in the West Branch about two miles 
east of Lock Haven. Her descendants state that it was she who first 
purchased Great Island from the Indians. Widowed and left with ten 
children some time prior to 1773, she sold her improvements and claims 
on the island to William Dunn, (as it was Indian land, she could not 
sell the real estate), and established two of her sons in a gristmill near 
the mouth of McElhattan Run. Settling at the mouth of White Deer 
Creek in what is now Union County, she built with the help of her 
children a gristmill and sawmill in 1775. The following year they built 
a hemp mill and a boring mill, the latter to rebore rifle barrels for the 
American Revolutionary Army. When the British and Indians in- 
vaded the West Branch Valley in 1778, she returned to Lancaster 
County, and remained there until the end of the war. With peace 
again established, Widow Smith resettled on her property in the West 
Branch Valley, only to be evicted on the grounds that she was not the 
legal owner. It is said that during the eviction proceedings she walked 
to and from Philadelphia 13 times, a distance considerably in excess 
of 200 miles each way, but finally was forced to relinquish her prop- 
erty. The latter years of her life were spent with her children, who, 
having returned after the Great Runaway to find their home along 
McElhattan Run occupied, had settled at the foot of Bald Eagle Moun- 
tain. The promontory on Nittany Mountain had been called Catha- 
rine’s Crown in her honor. 

The northern portion of Wayne Township lies in the West Branch 
Valley and is very fertile. In addition to the river the area is watered by 
Love’s Run, Henry Run, and McElhattan Run. 
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Woopwarp, on the north side of the West Branch opposite Lock 
Haven, was erected in 1842 from Dunnstable Township and named for 
George W. Woodward, a president judge of the district. Except for a 
few hundred acres along the river the terrain is hilly, but productive of 
grass, grain, and fruit. Woodward is well supplied with a variety of 
minerals, the most important of which are clay, coal, and iron. Most 
of the drainage is supplied by Queen’s Run and its tributaries. The 
principal communities are Dunnstown and Lockport. Dunnstown, 
laid out in 1786 by William Dunn, is one of the oldest regularly sur- 
veyed towns in the West Branch Valley. It was twice proposed as a 
county seat, first for Lycoming and then for Clinton. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XVIII 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT—TOWNSHIPS 


1. Name three of the original townships in Clinton County. 
2. How many townships are there at the present time? 


3. Township government is comprised of what offices? How are the officials 
chosen? 


4. Which is the largest township in area? Which is the most populous? 


5. What geographical phenomenon is to be found in Nippenose Valley, Crawford 
Township? 


6. What mineral deposits are found in various townships? 


7. Relate the story of Widow Catharine Smith, one of the early settlers of Wayne 
Township. 


8. Woolrich, in Pine Creek Township, is outstanding for what reasons? 
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Civil Government 


BOROUGHS 


OROUGHS not divided into wards elect a burgess, seven council- 
B men, an assessor, a tax collector, three auditors, a high constable, 
and a constable. Those divided into wards elect at least one and not 
more than three councilmen, an assessor, and a constable in each ward. 
Three auditors also are elected by a majority vote of the borough elec- 
torate. 


BURGESS 


The office of burgess in a borough is comparable to that of the mayor 
in a city. He is the chief executive of the borough, and, as such, it is 
his duty to maintain the peace, enforce the rules, regulations, and ordi- 
nances of the borough, and the laws of the Commonwealth; and in 
every way manage the borough in a manner most advantageous to its 
residents. Like a mayor, a burgess has the power of an alderman or jus- 
tice of the peace, but must turn over the fees thus derived to the bor- 
ough treasurer. No person holding an office of profit or trust under 
the Federal Government is eligible to the office of burgess. The salary 
is limited by law to $1,000 a year for the first 5,000 of population, and 
$50 for each additional 1,000 of population. 


COUNCILMEN 


Borough councilmen are required by State law to meet in a body at 
least once every month and to preserve a record of all proceedings. 
A majority constitutes a quorum. The chief duties of the borough 
council are to enact such new laws or ordinances as it may deem neces- 
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sary to the welfare of the borough, and to provide for their enforce- 
ment; and to repeal, revise, or amend such laws, rules, or ordinances as 
are inconsistent with the laws of the Commonwealth. 


ASSESSORS 


Assessors list the names of all taxable persons in a political sub-divi- 
sion, describing and evaluating all real property taxable by law. As- 
sessors are paid on a fee basis. 


TAX*COLLEGTIOR 


The tax collector receives the list of taxable persons compiled by 
the assessor and collects the taxes from which the costs of government 
are paid. Tax collectors receive a percentage of the taxes collected, and 
must give bond to insure the faithful performance of their duties. 


AUDITORS a 


Auditors are required to meet on the third Tuesday of January 
of each year to examine, adjust, and audit the accounts of the borough 
officials. An itemized statement of receipts and disbursements of all 
officials who receive or pay out public funds is published annually by 
the auditors. They are recompensed on a fee basis. 


BOROUGHS 
AvIs FLEMINGTON RENOVO 
BEECH CREEK LOGANTON SoUTH RENOVO 


Mitt Hai 


BOROUGHS OF CLINTON COUNTY 


Avis, with a population of 1,161 in 1940, the newest borough in 
Clinton County, was incorporated in 1908. Situated in the eastern part 
of the county in Pine Creek Township near the Lycoming County line 
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and eight miles northeast of Lock Haven, it is located in an area that 
was undeveloped until the New York Central Railroad repair shops were 
built there in 1901. The community, originally called Oak Grove, lies 
north of the railroad on both sides of US 220. 


News of the proposed railroad shops resulted in the formation dur- 
ing August 1901 of the Oak Grove Land Company, which fostered 
an extensive real estate development. The area was laid out in streets, 
and the sale of lots reached as many as 21 in one day. The possibilities 
for further development attracted J. Henry Cochran and several Wil- 
liamsport associates, who formed the Cochran Land Company, which 
acquired an extensive tract south of the railroad tracks and shops. 
This area, low but fertile, extending eastward toward Pine Creek and 
southward toward the Susquehanna River and situated outside the 
borough limits, is now known as South Avis. It was closer than the 
Oak Grove section to the repair shops and roundhouse, and was con- 
nected by a trolley line with Jersey Shore, about two miles distant. Con- 
sequently, the South Avis area for a time was preferred by many buy- 
ers and builders of homes, and, as a result, bitter rivalry arose between 
the Oak Grove and Cochran land companies. Fear of floods, slow 
drainage because of the topography of the area, and the noise and 
smoke from the railroad shops offset the locational advantages offered 
by the South Avis section, and the tide of population eventually turned 
to the Oak Grove section. 


Five years after the incorporation of Avis, a boiler department was 
added to the repair shops, and in 1915, a carpenter shop was built. The 
plant, surrounded by township roads on all except the north side, along 
which the railroad tracks run, grew from three acres in 1903 to more 
than 30 acres by 1915. Between 1924 and 1926 about 1,900 men, 
mostly from Avis and Jersey Shore, were employed in the repair shops 
at wages totalling $3,000,000 annually. During this time Avis ex- 
perienced a new period of growth, with the result that its population 
increased from 796 in 1910 to 1,268 in 1930. But in July, 1931, the 
railroad company transfered its locomotive shop, the largest of the 
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repair departments, to Albany, New York, and by 1935 the number 
employed had been reduced to about 250 workmen. 


The curtailment of some of the railroad shop activities had a 
serious effect upon the borough. Since 1935 many former shop work- 
ers have been dependent for a living upon borough, township, or county- 
sponsored WPA projects. The Jersey Shore Steel Company, formed 
in 1938, offered new opportunities for employment when it took over 
part of the old boiler repair shops for the manufacture of light iron 
and steel products. The steel company, employing about 100 men, has 
a payroll of about $75,000 a year, and annually produces commodities 


valued at approximately $250,000. 


The added employment by the steel company and an increase in 
the number now working in the railroad car repair shops and round- 
house to 450, due largely to increased rail trafic resulting from the na- 
tional defense program of the Federal Government, provide hope that 
Avis may regain its former important place in the industrial picture 
of the county. Today the borough has five churches, a public school, 
and the State Bank of Avis on Central Avenue. 


BEECH CREEK, called Quigley’s Mills until its incorporation as a 
borough in 1869, an attractive residential community with 592 persons 
in 1940, is located about 9 miles southwest of Lock Haven on US 
Highway 220. It occupies part of an area granted in 1769 to four 
officers, General DeHaas, Captain Piper, and Lieutenants Hays and 
Wiggins, of the First and Second Battalion of the Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment that served under Colonel Bouquet in border warfare against the 
Indians. Wiggins received a warrant for land on Beech Creek, extend- 
ing a mile north from the stream’s mouth. Here Beech Creek was 
founded in 1812 when Michael Quigley bought the tract and built 
a gristmill, store, and dwelling. The gristmill is now used as a whole- 
sale distributing warehouse. Captain Piper’s tract bordered Wiggins’ 
on the west. 


Lieutenant Hays, whose land adjoined Wiggins, on the east, settled 
on his property and built a house of logs, which stood until a few 
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years ago opposite the Bald Eagle Valley-Beech Creek Railroad station 
at the mouth of Beech Creek. A part of the Hays tract was later sold 
to William and John Fearon who settled here in 1800. General DeHaas’ 
land, east of the Hays property, was willed to his son, Major John 
Philip DeHaas, who settled it. Michael Quigley improved his holdings 
and contributed further to the early industrial progress of Beech Creek 
by the erection of a carding mill in 1818. 


Tradition has embellished history in dramatizing the personality 
and activities of many early residents of the community. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of Buck Claflin, a native of New England who 
is said to have been the first school teacher (c. 1830) in the township. 
He is said to have taught his first class in a room in the Quigley store 
and to have continued his teaching activities in a small building still 
standing on the Fearon farm. Tradition ascribes to him many accom- 
plishments of an unusual, often spectacular, nature, but he is remem- 
bered chiefly in authenticated history as the father of two beautiful and 
accomplished daughters, Victoria and Tennessee, who became nationally 
famous. Victoria Claflin (1837-1927), born the year Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne, was associated with such nationally known per- 
sonalities as Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Lucretia 
Mott in the equal suffrage movement, and was the first woman candi- 
date for President of the United States, when the Equal Rights Party 
nominated her in 1872. In 1883 she married John Biddulph Martin, 
an English banker, and left this country to live in England. Tennessee 
Claflin (1845-1923), lectured on woman suffrage and was joint own- 
er with her sister of a weekly journal. She became the wife of Sir 
Francis Cook, an Englishman, in 1885. The biographies of the sisters 
are interestingly told in The Terrible Siren by Emanie Sachs. 


In 1826 Beech Creek took on the aspect of a trading center, start- 
ing with the opening of a store by J. E. Rockwell. Ten years later a 
blacksmith shop was built, and in the next two years were established 
the tannery of Asher Packer, the tailoring shop of John Owen, and a 
doctor’s office. Salmon Strong, a New York resident who owned the 
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eastern part of the present borough, arrived in 1840 and built a “fan- 
ning mill,” in which Skillman Keyes manufactured a device which re- 
moved chaff from grain. In 1844 Strong sold the timber rights to his 
extensive tracts of valuable oak to William Parsons, who cut the timber, 
sent it to a sawmill, and sold the lumber to the United States Govern- 
ment for the manufacture of artillery wagons for use in the Mexican 
War. A portion of this cleared area was then laid out in streets and lots 
for the development of what is now the eastern end of the present bor- 
ough. 

In 1860 construction of the Bald Eagle Valley Railroad was un- 
dertaken with funds raised through public subscription by residents 
of Beech Creek and its immediate vicinity. This railroad was planned 
to connect Lock Haven and Tyrone with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
passing through those points. Construction was completed as far as 
Bellefonte when the project collapsed and was sold at sheriff sale to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which now operates it. In 1882 the Vander- 
bilt interests in control of the New York Central built the present 
railroad up Beech Creek to Clearfield. 


The period of Beech Creek’s greatest growth, however, was during 
the busy decades of the lumber industry. The lumber “fever” resulted 
in the erection of many sawmills, the largest, that of Saylor, Day and 
Morey, operated from 1854 to 1876. Smaller sawmills, some of which 
were owned by the Thomases, the Masons, and the Nestlerodes, and 
Cline Quigley, son of Michael Quigley, continued to operate success- 
fully for 20 years, during which time more than 150 million board 
feet of lumber was produced. 


Between 1868 and 1875 three churches, the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Disciples of Christ, were built at a cost of more than $10,000 each, 
which reflected the extent of Beech Creek’s prosperity during the height 
of the lumbering period. Today the borough has a public school and 
three churches, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Pilgrim Holiness. 


When the lumber industry waned during the late 1890's, the fire- 
brick industry began to develop in Beech Creek. Shortly after the 
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turn of the century vast beds of clay were opened in the vicinity and 
plants for the manufacture of firebrick, to be used in the building of 
furnaces for the steel industry, were erected. John P. Wynn and asso- 
ciates built a refractories plant at Beech Creek in 1901, which today is 
one of 22 plants operated by the General Refractories Company. This 
plant, the only industry in Beech Creek, annually produces about 6,- 
000,000 firebrick in addition to general refractory products and em- 
ploys 143 persons at wages totalling $105,000 annually. 


FLEMINGTON, a quarter of a mile west of Lock Haven, occupies 
land which formed parts of two of the original surveys made in this 
region in 1769—the Allison and Hunsicker tracts. Named in honor 
of John Fleming, whose father purchased a part of the Allison tract 
in 1773, the community was incorporated as a borough in 1864 and six 
years later was annexed to Lock Haven. But in 1877, when Allison 
Township was re-created, Flemington was separated from Lock Haven 
and existed as a part of Allison Township until 1895, when it again 
became a borough. 


Among the early settlers were Captain Samuel Porter, son of David 
Rittenhouse Porter, ninth governor of Pennsylvania, James Chatham, 
John Larkins, William Laverty, John McGregor, James Moore, Abra- 
ham Slenker, Harmon Starn, and John Stover. The community was 
laid out in the late 1830’s, and later other lots were added by General 
E. W. Sturdivant and George Bressler, extensive land owners in the 
vicinity. A final addition was made by W. S. Woods. All of these 


men have been commemorated in the street names of the borough. 


At an early date Abraham Slenker established a boat building busi- 
ness at Woods Avenue where many of the craft used on the West Branch 
and Bald Eagle canals were built. 


Most of the later activities were centered around the Bald Eagle 
Canal and lumbering. During the town’s most prosperous period the 
Parson lumber mill, built in 1860 and destroyed by fire in 1884, was 
the scene of the greatest activity. Logs were brought up the Bald Eagle 
canal from Lock Haven, after which the sawed lumber was transported 
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down the canal and thence to eastern markets. Flemington was at 
that time an important shipping point also for flour, feed, and pig iron. 


With the passing of the canal and associated activities the borough 
lost much of the vigor that characterized its early life. In 1894 Flem- 
ington was linked with Lock Haven by a trolley line, which was sup- 
planted in 1930 by buses. Now, with a population of 1,301, two 
churches and a public school, it is virtually a suburb of Lock Haven. 
Residents of Flemington are especially proud of the fact that in the 
First World War, 103 persons, including two Red Cross nurses, or more 
than 10 per cent of the borough’s population, volunteered for service. 


LoGaNTon, in the north central part of Sugar Valley about 16 
miles southeast of Lock Haven is the least populous borough in Clinton 
County, with 297 inhabitants in 1940. It was named for Logan Town- 
ship, in which it was situated before Green Township was formed. Lo- 
ganton was laid out in 1840 on land owned by John Kleckner, and was 
incorporated in 1870 as Logansville, which name was changed to Lo- 
ganton by court action in 1888. The townsite was part of an original 
grant of several thousand acres owned by Dr. Caspar Wistar (1761- 
1818), author of the first American book on anatomy, and professor 
of anatomy at the University of Pennsylvania from 1808 to 1818. 


Indian legends, few of which have more basis in truth than the 
word-of-mouth stories of other early settlements, have added touches 
of romantic interest to Loganton’s history. One of these, circulated 
widely, although denied by historians, concerns Zeller’s Spring, on the 
western outskirts of the borough. Here James Logan, the noted Indian 
chief, is supposed to have been shot and lamed for life by Peter Pentz, 
Jr., an early settler, in a feud growing out of the disappearance of 
Pentz’s wife. Another legend of Pentz is woven around Indian Spring, 
near McElhattan. 


Most of the early settlers of Loganton were either Pennsylvania 
Germans or Huguenots, and many of their descendants speak the 
‘Pennsylvania Dutch” dialect in their homes and at social and religious 
gatherings. Early industries included a gristmill and tannery, and at 
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Sulphur Spring North and Within the Borough of Loganton 


—Photo Harvey 0. Wren 


one time the town was widely known for its hotels, which provided 
meeting places for leaders in the lumbering industry, but today there 
is only the New Logan Hotel. Loganton was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1918 but was rebuilt. The business life of the community 
now centers around the Sugar Valley Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
the Loganton National Bank, two general merchandise stores, two 
garages, a bakery and a flour and feed mill. Public education is sup- 
plied by a joint vocational high school, supported by Loganton Bor- 
ough and Greene and Logan Townships, and a grade school, while its 
spiritual needs are administered by an Evangelical Church and a Church 
of the United Brethren. 
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Mitt Hatt, a borough of 1,513 inhabitants, is situated about two 
miles southwest of Lock Haven, and a mile and a half from the mouth 
of Fishing Creek in the southeastern part of Bald Eagle Township. It 
was incorporated in 1849, 51 years after Nathan Harvey erected the 
first log cabin. Harvey had come from near Philadelphia, and by 
1806 he had built a gristmill, blacksmith shop, store, sawmill, and a 
new dwelling. As the owner of the only gristmill in the region, he 
drew patronage from a 30-mile area surrounding Mill Hall. 


In 1831 Harvey and three other men, Bressler, Kinney, and Wilson, 
set about developing iron deposits in the vicinity. A blast furnace was 
erected within the town limits, and a forge just outside, the ore being 
brought from nearby Bald Eagle Mountain. The venture failed, how- 
ever, and the property was sold by the sheriff. The forge changed 
hands several times and eventually was acquired by Robert Mann, who 
converted it into an axe factory. Other important early establishments 
were a starch mill, later converted into a tannery, a woolen mill, a ce- 
ment plant, a feed cutter, and a wagon shop. 


The growth of the community kept pace with the growth of the 
axe factory, which increased its production from 20 axes a day until it 
became one of the largest in the United States. In the early days of 
this industry the raw materials and finished product were hauled on 
wagons all the way to and from Lewistown, the nearest railroad ship- 
ping point. Despite destruction of its factory by fire in 1877, and 
serious damage by the June flood of 1889, the business of the American 
Axe and Tool Company continued until 1926, when the buildings 
again burned. The site is now occupied by the Mill Hall Manufac- 
turing Company, a power-generating concern. The population of the 
borough has been increasing steadily from 1,238 in 1920 to 1,421 in 
1930, and 1,513 in 1940. 


An important present-day industry is the Mill Hall Brick and Tile 
Works, which normally produces about 14,000 tons of building brick, 
and structural, face, silo, and drain tile, and employs 45 persons at an- 
nual wages of about $40,000. Three churches, a public school, and 
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the Mill Hall State Bank serve the community, while transportation 
facilities are provided by branches of the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central railroads and excellent highways. 


RENovoO, with a population of 3,784, the northernmost borough in 
the county, is on the West Branch about 25 miles northwest of Lock 
Haven. The community was laid out on land purchased in 1825 by 
William Baird, of Jersey Shore, from Thomas and William Price, who 
had settled there in 1821. The site had appealed to Baird as having 
possibilities for development as a transportation terminus. It was 
connected with northern Pennsylvania and southern New York by the 
Boone Road, which had been completed from Olean, New York, in 
1800, and with southern Pennsylvania points by the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River. 


Products shipped by water to Renovo for trans-shipment to Ohio, 
then regarded as the ‘““Wild West,” were loaded into Conestoga wagons, 
sent over the Boone Road to the pike running from Jersey Shore to 
Coudersport on the Allegheny River, along which the cargoes then 
were hauled toward Ohio. The Boone Road also was utilized in the 
War of 1812 for the movement of troops. 


For many years the river boat was the only means of transporting 
food and supplies between Lock Haven and Renovo. The river boat, a 
large, plain craft, fitted with a sail and tug chain, was hauled upstream 
by mule-power, when the wind was not blowing or coming from the 
right direction. A boy usually rode the mule while a steersman on the 
craft kept it in the river channel. 


The growth of Renovo for a few years before and several years 
after the incorporation of the borough in 1866 is attributable largely 
to the extensive lumbering activities in northern Clinton County. The 
first sound of a locomotive in the borough heralded the arrival of a 
construction train in 1862 when the railroad was extended from Lock 
Haven to Renovo. The following year work was begun on a round- 
house and repair shops. The first passenger train came to Renovo 
two years later over what first had been called the Sunbury and Erie 
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Railroad, which had been projected in an effort to compete, in the in- 
terest of Philadelphia and Baltimore, for some of the trafic then being 
handled by the Erie Canal in New York State. In 1861 the name was 
changed to the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, and the following year 
it was leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad by one of the famous “per- 
petual leases” for 999 years. 


In 1864 the public school system was adopted, and from then the 
growth of the community was rapid. During its most prosperous 
period, 1915 to 1922, the population of the borough reached 5,877 ac- 
cording to the 1920 census. But in 1922 the nation-wide railroad 
shop strike was called, and hundreds of men left their jobs in Renovo, 
many eventually leaving the community. The borough had not recoy- 
ered from the effects of the strike when the depression starting in 1929 
occurred. By 1930 the population had declined to 3,947 inhabitants. 


Renovo today is a borough of some 800 dwellings and 30 small busi- 
ness places, including shops and stores, which provide employment for 
about 90 persons. Three out of four homes are occupied by the own- 
ers. There are eight churches in the borough, and a public and paro- 
chial school. Chief economic resource is the railroad repair shops in 
the northwestern part of Renovo, now employing around 800 men, 
whose wages amount to $70,000 every two weeks. A plant of the 
North American Refractories Company, producing about 4,500,000 
firebrick annually, employs 25 men and has an annual payroll of 
$18,000. 


SoutH RENOVO, a community of 1,018 inhabitants with about 
200 dwellings just across the West Branch from Renovo, is unusual in 
that it has never, since it was laid out in 1881 and incorporated as a 
borough in 1888, had a postoffice, bank, fire department, doctor, den- 
tist, or railroad. Residents use the facilities and services provided in 
Renovo, but since 1936 two churches have been built in the borough 
on the south side of the river. 


The borough was laid out in that section of Chapman Township 
settled and owned by James Caldwell, said to have been the first white 
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inhabitant of the South Renovo area. The land was inherited by James 
Stout, now a resident of Noyes Township, and sold to the South Renovo 
Land Company to be developed for housing for employees of the rail- 
road shops in Renovo. 


The community, in which three out of four of the houses are oc- 
cupied by the owner, includes 12 small business establishments, such 
as stores, shops, and a greenhouse, which provide employment for ten 
persons besides their owners or proprietors. About 150 persons are 
employed in the railroad shops at Renovo. 


Gas and electric light for South Renovo is suppied by utilities com- 
panies in Renovo, but the borough owns its water system. A flat rate 
of $1 a month for residents, and a business rate based on the number 
of taps used, provide revenues which, in addition to the regular borough 
taxes, have been sufficient to keep the community out of debt, except 
for that incurred for the construction of the new public school building. 


QUESTIONS—CHAPTER XIX 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT—BOROUGHS 


How many boroughs are there in Clinton County? Name them. 

What two types of boroughs are there? What officials are elected in each? 
Describe the duties and responsibilities of the various borough offices. 
What event in 1901 caused the rapid development of Avis? 


A op hi OL at 


What was the name of Beech Creek prior to its incorporation as a borough? 
What activity caused its greatest growth? Name its most important industry 
today. 


6. Where were many of the boats built that were used on the West Branch and 
Bald Eagle canals? 


7. What Indian legend is connected with the borough of Loganton? 


In what borough were axes made that were famous in lumbering regions 
throughout the country? 


9. What industry contributed to the growth of Renovo around the time of its 
incorporation as a borough? 


10. What borough does not have a postoffice, fire department or bank? Why? 
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